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Educational News and Editorial Comment 


FEDERAL RELATIONS TO EDUCATION 


The National Advisory Committee on Education, appointed by 
President Hoover and organized by Secretary Wilbur, of the United 
States Department of the Interior, in May, 1929, has published a 
pamphlet entitled Federal Relations to Education: A Memorandum 
of Progress, in which it formulates tentatively the principles which 

it deems “basic to sound relations between the federal government 
and education.” After months of investigation, the Steering Com- 

mittee has formulated certain fundamental principles and proposals ‘ i. 

for action. The underlying principles are stated as follows: 

1. The federal government has an obligation to aid public education in the 
states. 

2. While the educational obligations of American governments upon every 
level—federal, state, and local—are equally full and binding, these obligations 
ought, in fact, to be discharged in a manner considerably different on each 
governmental level. 

3. The federal government should render large intellectual assistance to the 
states in matters of education through research, collection and dissemination 
of reliable information, particularly with reference to those types of intellectual 
service which the states and the local communities cannot render to themselves. 
I 
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4. The federal government should give some financial aid to education in the 
states but in a manner that will not violate other fundamental educational, 
political, social, and economic considerations basic to sound public policy. 

5. Financial grants to states in aid of education as a whole should supplant 
special grants for the stimulation of particular types of training of benefit to 
special groups of the population. 

6. In the field of education at least, matching federal money grants, whether 
general or special, with state funds is a policy not to be favored. 

7. It is unwise to centralize in the federal government, as opposed to the state 
and local governments, the power of determining the social purposes to be served 
by schools or of establishing the techniques of educational procedure. 

8. Modifications of the federal means of aiding education should include pro- 
visions to assure adequate periods of transition. 

9. Agencies created by the federal government to meet new needs should be 
granted the autonomy and financial facilities necessary to overcome the inertia” 
of traditional practice. 

10. New participations of the federal government in education, designed to 
meet changing economic, social, and political conditions, should be inaugurated 
under tentative policies, regarded frankly as experimental, and subject to re- 
visions as circumstances warrant. 


Applying these principles, the Steering Committee made the fol- 
lowing proposals for federal action: 


1. Increase the federal appropriations for educational research and informa- 
tion service by the Office of Education, by the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education, and by the Extension Service and the Office of Experiment Stations 
in the Department of Agriculture; and provide ample means to these offices for 
supplying to all concerned the results of research and statistical studies through 
publications and conferences. 

2. Create an adequate federal headquarters for educational research and in- 
formation, so organized as to serve both as a co-operating center for all federal 
agencies with respect to the educational aspects of their work and as a reliable 
source of comprehensive, correlated, and accurate data on education for all 
concerned. 

3. Provide one unallotted annual grant to the states of $2.50 per child under 
twenty-one years of age, with the sole restriction that these federal funds be used 
for support of educational operations, making each state responsible for budget- 
ing the grant within the state school budget in such manner as, in the judgment 
of the state itself, will best develop all the talents of all the people. 

4. Repeal all laws that give annual federal grants in any form to the states 
for special phases of education of interest to particular groups of the people or 
that authorize federal officers to supervise state educational or research activi- 
ties, approve state plans, or withhold funds in order to compel state compliance 
with federal requirements. 
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5. Provide that for the next five years each state must allot to each specific 
purpose for which it now receives federal funds as much of the new federal grant 
as is now received from the federal government for that purpose and that, after 
five years, the state may allocate all federal moneys received for support of 
educational operations as it decides will best promote its own educational 
program. 

6. Require that each state submit each year to the appropriate federal office 
a financial audit and that it publish a report describing specifically how the 
federal moneys have been used; and that the federal government publish all 
forty-eight reports in one volume for comparative study by all interested. 

7. Readjust the amount of the flat per capita federal grant to the states for 
support of education at the end of each ten-year period as the new census 
figures, the past experience, and the then-existing situation may indicate to be 
appropriate. 

Both the fundamental principles and the proposals for action were 
approved tentatively by the National Advisory Committee as a 
whole. The next step for the committee is to work out the details of 
the practical application of the principles and policies agreed on. 

For a more detailed account of the work of the committee, the 
reader is referred to the September issue of the School Review. 


A NATION-WIDE SURVEY OF TEACHER TRAINING 


The United States Department of the Interior has been author- 
ized, through the Office of Education, to make a nation-wide investi- 
gation of the training of teachers. For this purpose Congress has pro- 
vided $200,000, of which $50,000 is available for expenditures during 
the current year. Those in charge of the investigation are authorized 
“to make a study of the qualifications of teachers in the public 
schools, the supply of available teachers, the facilities available and 
needed for teacher training, including courses of study and methods 
of teaching.” 

William John Cooper, commissioner of education, will serve as 
director of the survey, which it is understood may be carried on for 
a period of three years. On July 11 Secretary Wilbur announced 
that Edward S. Evenden, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
would serve as associate director. Secretary Wilbur also announced 
the appointment of a board of consultants and advisers to be com- 
posed of the following persons: William C. Bagley, Teachers College, 
Columbia University; W. W. Charters, Ohio State University; 
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George W. Frasier, president of the Colorado State Teachers Col- 
lege, Greeley, Colorado; William S. Gray, dean of the College of . 
Education, University of Chicago; M. E. Haggerty, dean of the 
College of Education, University of Minnesota; Henry W. Holmes, 
dean of the Graduate School of Education, Harvard University; 
John A. H. Keith, superintendent of public instruction of the state 
of Pennsylvania; William W. Kemp, dean of the School of Educa- 
tion, University of California; W. P. Morgan, president of Western 
Illinois State Teachers College, Macomb, Illinois; Shelton J. Phelps, 
George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee; and 
D. B. Waldo, president of Western State Teachers College, Kalama- 
zoo, Michigan. 

For a number of years there has been agitation for a survey of this’ 
kind. At the meeting of the National Education Association held in 
Oakland, California, in 1915, a section of the association which later 
became the American Association of Teachers Colleges appointed a 
committee to interest someone in making a comprehensive survey 
of teacher training. Since 1915 efforts have been made from time to 
time to secure surveys in some of the states. At the Cleveland meet- 
ing of the Department of Superintendence, in 1929, the suggestion 
was made that the Office of Education be asked to undertake the 
study. A petition to that effect signed by committees representing 
several educational groups was presented to Commissioner Cooper. 


THE NEW EDUCATION BILL IN ENGLAND 


A bill was introduced in the House of Commons in the early part 
of the summer by Sir Charles Trevelyan, president of the Board of 
Education, which had for its objects the extension of the period of 
compulsory-school attendance and a more thorough incorporation 
of the non-provided (denominational) schools into the national 
system of education. The bill provided that, beginning in 1931, the 
age of compulsory-school attendance should be raised from fourteen 
to fifteen years. The local education authorities were authorized to 
provide maintenance allowances for children between the ages of 
fourteen and fifteen in the event that the parents of such children 
were in needy circumstances. The maintenance allowances were to 
be supplied in the main by grants provided by Parliament. 

A second main provision of the bill authorized the local education 
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authorities to make agreements with the managers of the non- 

-provided schools whereby the local authorities would undertake the 
enlargement, reconstruction, or improvement of the premises of the 
non-provided schools. Such agreements were to be entered into vol- 
untarily by the schools. However, the schools which agreed to re- 
ceive aid from the local education authorities were to be subjected to 
a greater degree of public control. On this point the bill read: 


Upon a grant being made under this section by a local education authority 
in respect of any school, the following provisions shall, without prejudice to the 
provisions of subsection 5 of section twenty-nine of the principal Act, apply to 
the school unless and until all grants so made are repaid to the authority, that 
is to say: 

(a) All teachers therein shall be in the employment of the local education 
authority, and, subject as hereinafter in this subsection provided, the teachers 
shall be under the control of the local education authority and that authority 
shall have the exclusive power of appointing and dismissing them; 

(b) there shall be employed therein such number of teachers willing and 
competent to give religious instruction in accordance with the requirements of 
paragraph c of the said subsection 5 as may be determined by agreement between 
the local education authority and the managers; 

(c) before appointing any person to be one of the teachers required by the 
last foregoing paragraph to be employed in the school, the local education au- 
thority shall consult the managers and shall not appoint him unless the managers 
are satisfied as to his willingness and competence to give the religious instruction 
aforesaid; 

(d) if the managers are of opinion that any of the teachers so required as 
aforesaid has failed to give the religious instruction efficiently and suitably, 
they may request the local education authority to remove him, and in the event 
of a disagreement between the authority and the managers as to the removal of 
any such teacher, the question shall be determined by the Board of Education; 

(e) if at any time the Board of Education are satisfied that the managers 
are unable or unwilling to carry on the school as a public elementary school, the 
Board may make such orders in accordance with the provisions of the Second 
Schedule to this Act as they may consider necessary for the purpose of securing 
that the school is so carried on, and the provisions of that Schedule shall have 
effect accordingly. 


The bill met with vigorous opposition in various quarters. The 
Conservatives opposed it on a number of grounds, chiefly because it 
provided for maintenance allowances, thus, as they said, subsidizing 
parents in order that they might give their children free education. 
The Left Wing of the Labour Party, on the other hand, resented the 
fact that the maintenance grants were to be restricted to the poor. 
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They opposed vigorously the “means test” to which parents would 
have to submit in order to secure an allowance. A number of the 
members of the Liberal Party insisted that they could not support 
any bill which provided for the use of state money for the support 
of denominational schools. The leaders of the Anglican Church were 
in the main favorable to the passage of the bill, but Catholics gen- 
erally opposed it. So many amendments were proposed to the bill 
that Prime Minister MacDonald felt constrained to withdraw it. 
However, the withdrawal was accompanied by a statement which 
made it clear that a new bill would be introduced at the next session 
of Parliament. 

It is clear that any attempt to reorganize the school system in 
England is accompanied by certain difficulties not met with in the 
United States. England made no serious attempt to establish a 
state school system until 1870. The act passed in that year author- 
ized tax-supported schools in communities in which there were no 
satisfactory voluntary schools. In other words, it filled in the gaps 
but did not create a national system of schools. The act of 1902 pro- 
vided for tax support for the non-provided schools and brought them 
under state supervision to some extent, but the managers of these 
schools were left a large measure of control. Historical tradition is 
such, therefore, that any attempt at a thoroughgoing incorporation 
of the non-provided schools into the state system is almost certain 
to raise the religious issue. Moreover, the debates in and out of 
Parliament on the issue of maintenance grants revealed in a striking — 
way difficulties which our state legislatures have never encountered. 


TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES 


The article by Emma Reinhardt on teachers’ institutes in Illinois 
which appears in this issue of the Elementary School Journal is an 
interesting indication of the effort which is being made to rejuvenate 
an antiquated institution. There was a time when teachers’ insti- 
tutes were necessary and productive. That was before the literature 
of educational methods had been developed and before the normal 
schools had expanded to the point where they can supply the schools 
with professionally trained teachers. 
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The old-fashioned institute and to a great extent the present-day 
institute must be condemned as guilty of triviality of the most 
wasteful type. Not infrequently petty graft and transparent business 
propaganda are apparent. School-supply houses furnish speakers, 
and county superintendents exchange speaking opportunities with 
one another. Sentimental exhortation and silly anecdotes occupy the 
time of teachers, who would be better engaged if they stayed at home 
and did almost anything. 

The effort to justify the institute as a social event is decreasingly 
successful with the multiplication of section meetings of the state 
teachers’ associations, where really able speakers appear, where 
exhibits can be organized on a respectable scale, and where the 
group consciousness of teachers can be effectively fostered. 

The county institute should be quietly buried with other institu- 
tions which have ceased to function. The money that is wasted from 
year to year should be invested in radio receiving sets. If a set were 
installed in each school, it would be possible to give the teachers and 
pupils more valuable material in a year than. can be presented in 
ordinary institute programs in a century. If the radio idea does not 
appeal to county superintendents, let them consider the purchase of 
professional libraries for the schools. Of course, there will be some 
teachers who will not read the books, but there are enough dormant 
teachers at every county institute to balance the loss which would 
result from unread professional books. 

There is an incidental advantage which might result from an 
abandonment of the county institute. It might lead to a radical 
renovation of the county superintendency. There are a great many 
county superintendents who belong to the age when the county 
institute originated and flourished. If the institute were abolished, 
it might be possible to secure school supervisors who are profession- 
ally competent. If the energy now devoted to the organization of 
institutes were concentrated on professional activities, it is alto- 
gether possible that schools would profit to a degree comparable to 
the degree to which institutes benefited public education in that far- 
off day when they were the chief devices for the dissemination of 
educational ideas. 
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THE SCIENTIFIC STUDY OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
The following editorial was published in the Chicago Tribune. 


In a recent address on the problems of education the new president of the 
University of Illinois said, we think, the thing most needed to be said on that 
subject: “Open-mindedness, respect for facts, the development of the experi- 
mental attitude, the subordination of prejudice and tradition to the methods of 
discovery seem to be of the utmost value in our present educational situation.” 

It is the great contribution of and to modern civilization that, as Dr. Chase 
points out, we have not only discovered but have discovered how to make dis- 
coveries. This is the special contribution of science, a spirit and a method richly 
profitable, not only in the field of physical science, but for the discovery of truth 
in other fields. Dr. Chase was considering especially the value of scientific meth- 
od in the development and improvement of education, and he asserts that “edu- 
cation is coming increasingly to rely on the facts it discovers about its processes, 
its methods, and its materials.” This cannot but have the most valuable influ- 
ence on both research and instruction in all the departments of learning in the 
university curriculum. With due respect to the professorate, we think this influ- 
ence is needed. The contribution of science is not merely a method. It is pri- 
marily a discipline. Its patience, its objectivity, its disinterestedness are the 
sources of its power and its striking accomplishment. They have been shown 
to be somewhat lacking in some fields of learning where they are sorely needed, 
as in history and in the so-called “social sciences,” where wishful thinking covers 
its frailties with the handy wear of scientific phraseology. One of the most use- 
ful services scientific method in education can perform is to expose the wander- 
ings of pseudoscience and to impose its stern discipline and relentless clarity 
upon research and instruction in every field in which the universities are at work. 

To make its own spirit and processes truly scientific must, of course, be the 
first need of the science of education. But it is obvious that, in so doing, its influ- 
ence passes far beyond the university personnel, beyond the research worker and 
the teacher. From a university in which the scientific spirit is powerful and 
pervasive and scientific method effectively imposed, no student who passes its 
tests but will take with him its qualities in some measure. It is not only the 
function of the university to discover and to inform. It is also its function to 
discipline and direct the mental habits of its students. This will provide the 
leadership which a democratic society especially needs for its self-protection, 
efficiency, and progress and which it is the duty of our universities to prepare. 


SCHOOL ENROLMENTS AND EXPENDITURES FOR THE 
SCHOOL YEAR 1927-28 
The following statement is quoted from Bulletin No. 5, 1930, en- 
titled Statistics of State School Systems, 1927-1928, issued by the 
United States Office of Education. 
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ScHOOL ENROLMENTS 

Enrolments in elementary schools, including elementary grades in junior 
high schools, increased in number 284,415 from 1926 to 1928. This is larger than 
the increase between 1924 and 1926. This difference is more than accounted for 
by the increase in the first-grade enrolment between 1926 and 1928. The enrol- 
ment in the elementary grades increased 85,072 between 1924 and 1926. The 
first-grade enrolment increased 194,287 between 1926 and 1928. Compared with 
biennial increases previous to 1924, the 1926 to 1928 increase for elementary 
grades is rather small. Between 1922 and 1924 the elementary-grade enrolment 
increased 532,712, and between 1920 and 1922, 988,291..... 

High-school enrolments, including secondary grades in junior high schools, 
increased 153,813 from 1926 to 1928. This increase is smaller than biennial in- 
creases for previous periods. The increase between 1924 and 1926 was 367,588; 
between 1922 and 1924, 516,869; and between 1920 and 1922, 672,620. 

The number of pupils in average daily attendance in public schools increased 
from 19,855,881 in 1926 to 20,608,353, an increase of 752,472 for the two-year 
period. This item has increased at the rate of a little over 700,000 for each 
biennium since 1922. Better attendance rates have more than balanced the 
reduction in enrolment increases. 


ATTENDANCE 


In 1928 schools were in session an average of 171.5 days. The corresponding 
figure for 1926 is 169.3 days; for 1922, 164 days; and for 1920, 161.9 days. 
Every pupil enrolled attended an average of 140.4 days in 1928 as compared 
with 136.5 days in 1925. The percentage of attendance increased from 80.5 in 
1925 to 81.8 in 1928..... 

EXPENDITURES 

The total amount expended for public-school education for 1927-28 was 
$2,184,336,638, an increase of $158,000,000 over the expenditure for 1925-26. 
The increase in cost between 1924 and 1926 was $205,500,000; between 1922 
and 1924, $240,000,000; and between 1920 and 1922, $544,500,000. The 1928 
expenditure, which includes both current expenditures as well as cost of capital 
outlays, is more than twice the cost which was for 1919-20, $1,036,151,209. The 
total expenditure for 1928 amounts to $105.99 for each child in average daily 
attendance, an increase of $3.94 over the cost for 1926. The increase in per 
capita cost from 1924 to 1926 was $6.78; from 1922 to 1924, $9.41; and from 
1920 to 1922, $21.60. ; 

Expenditures for capital outlays, which increased from $153,542,852 in 1920 
to $433,584,559 in 1925, have been decreasing since that time. The 1926 ex- 
penditure for grounds, buildings, and contents is $411,037,774, and for 1928 it 
is $382,996,156. These reductions in recent years indicate that building pro- 
grams are being completed and that a large part of the congestion reported a 
few years ago is being taken care of. This reduction in the amount expended 
for construction work aids materially in slowing up the increase in total costs. 
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EDUCATION FOR CHILD SAFETY 


The National Safety Council is the source of the following state- 
ment. 


The brighter side of the national situation with regard to accidents, in which 
the total of lives lost each year reaches almost a hundred thousand, is reflected 
in recent statistical studies made by the National Safety Council. The studies 
show that for the past six or seven years accidental fatalities to children have 
actually been decreasing. To those working in the field of child-safety education 
this is particularly encouraging because, in spite of all the efforts being made by 
national and local agencies, the rate of accidental fatalities for adults is showing 
an alarming rise each year. 

It is about seven years ago that public consciousness was aroused to the need 
for definite, drastic action to reduce the steadily mounting number of fatalities 
among children, which were taking a yearly toll of twenty thousand lives. The” 
schools began to introduce safety-teaching, and certain cities achieved rather 
remarkable reductions in the mortality rates among children in a surprisingly 
short time. 

However, it was not possible until recently to collect statistics for the whole 
country, and these statistics bear out the experience of individual cities as to 
the favorable effect of education on the rate of accidents among children. 

Of course, it would be unfair to claim that this saving of three thousand young 
lives each year is entirely the result of the work in the schools. Some of it is the 
result of better means of safeguarding children in dangerous situations, and a 
great deal of it is undoubtedly caused by the child’s ability to adjust himself 
quickly—much more quickly than the adult—to the hazardous conditions of our 
modern life. 

The program of the School Session of the Nineteenth Annual Safety Congress, 
to be held in Pittsburgh, September 29 to October 3, will include a discussion of 
these statistical studies made by the National Safety Council in an effort to 
determine just how far we can measure the results of safety-teaching. Other 
topics on the program will deal with ‘Teaching Safety through Activities” and 
“New Developments in Safety Education,” the latter to be a series of talks on 
the best pieces of work developed during the year. In the light of recent efforts 
to standardize the operation of the schoolboy patrol, considerable interest and 
importance are attached to the sessions on “The Schoolboy Patrol—How It 
Operates—Its Relation to Enforcement” and on the question of “Methods and 
Devices for School Child Protection.” 


MEDICAL INSPECTION AND TREATMENT IN THE SCHOOLS 


The United States Daily has published the following statement. 


Control of communicable diseases has been followed by a shift in medical 
inspection of school children from health agencies to boards and departments of 
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education, the specialist in health education, James F. Rogers, stated orally at 
the United States Office of Education on August 1. a 

About 75 per cent of the medical inspection of school children in this country, 
Dr. Rogers said, falls under the jurisdiction of educational authorities and the 
remainder under the health agencies. This is precisely opposite to the situation 
in England, the specialist declared. 

The subject of child health as a part of the obligation of school systems is 
steadily growing throughout the United States, Dr. Rogers said. Numbers of 
schools conduct inspections of all children who enter for the first time. Their 
defects are listed, and medical attention is suggested. _ 

The extent of the activities of the public schools in the field of child health ! 4 


is being investigated by the White House Conference on Child Health and Pro- 
tection, with which Dr. Rogers is connected, and already considerable data have 
been collected which will serve as a basis for future recommendations. 

Dr. Rogers stated that clinics as they exist in the schools of the nation are 
confined to the elementary grades. In these clinics the dental services afforded 
are of outstanding significance. High schools have not developed clinics—and i 
for important reasons—Dr. Rogers explained. In the first place, there is no 
great public demand for clinics in high schools. Little enthusiasm appears favor- 
ing them, whereas there is some opposition to them by parents. Another reason 
they have not developed is because in the large cities clinics already established 
outside the schools are regarded by members of the medical profession and hi 
others as adequate, Dr. Rogers pointed out. Medical competition with publicly Rf 
controlled centers of this kind also affords another factor to be reckoned with, 4 
he added. Finally, Dr. Rogers called attention to the cost attached to equipping 
high schools with proper clinics and expert medical service, which he said is ‘ 
considerable. Hence, because of lack of funds, little progress has been made in 
this direction. 

It is probable that the findings of the White House Conference on Child } 
Health and Protection will warrant greater emphasis on the necessary correla- | 
tion of health and education, Dr. Rogers said, and in consequence urge greater 
activity in this direction by the departments of education. i 

One of the outstanding weaknesses of the present health-inspection system 
of the schools is the failure on the part of the parents to see that the defects of 
their children are corrected when defects are discovered during the inspection. f 
In some cities only 1o per cent of the defective children are given subsequent i 
medical attention after the discovery of their physical defects. 

There has been a decline in the opposition of both educators and parents to | 
the introduction of medical supervision in the public-school system, Dr. Rogers 
said. Considerable progress is to be expected in the growth of health education 
in the schools of the future, he concluded. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF WEIGHT AS AN INDEX TO HEALTH 
The June, 1930, number of the Education Bulletin, published by 
the Department of Public Instruction of New Jersey, contains the 
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following statement with respect to the reliability of weight as an 
index to health. 


The weighing of the child has been the greatest influence in recent years in 
interesting doctors, parents, and the child himself in his physical fitness. As a 
result, multitudes of delicate children have had physical defects discovered and 
corrected and have had careful study given to their home conditions and their 
personal hygiene. 

However, for some time many authorities have realized that the weight 
standard of physical fitness for children is unsatisfactory in a considerable num- 
ber of cases. Many children, not underweight, are not physically fit; and not a 
few, 7 or 10 per cent, under the stated averages, are in good physical condition. 
The fact that the present weight standards are average standards is in itself 
undesirable. Average standards in most cases represent only partial achieve- 
ment. We ought to aim, for each child, at the best that can reasonably be 
expected for him, and this should be emphasized more and more. 

It is not possible at this time to offer an entirely satisfactory substitute for 
weight in the health-education program, even though it is often inadequate. It 
is inevitable that weight, as the outstanding diagnostic measure of physical 
fitness, must give way to some other standard. 

Evidence is steadily accumulating to show why the weight standard so often 
fails. The bony framework, so largely influenced by inheritance, is a predominat- 
ing factor in determining weight rather than the amount and quality of sub- 


q 


cutaneous tissue and muscle which seem to reflect more closely the immediate 
condition of physical fitness of the child. The factor of the bony framework is 
not taken into consideration in any of the weight charts at present available. 

Such convincing evidence makes it unwise to use weight as the chief diagnostic 
measure of physical fitness in childhood. It would seem to be safer for the lay 
worker to rely on such signs as color of the mucous membrane, luster of the eye, 
body posture, alertness of nervous and muscular action, susceptibility to 
fatigue, and the amount and quality of subcutaneous tissue and muscle. Even 
these characteristics are not always judged with absolute uniformity by physi- 
cians of experience. They are, however, distinctly valuable. There is encourag- 
ing evidence that the amount aid quality of subcutaneous tissue and muscle 
may soon be accurately measurable by simple instruments of precision and so 
be raised from the category of varying human judgment to the definiteness of 
the temperature and blood pressure. 

Weight is still important, however, when it is used to show the regularity of 
gain over a period of months or years. It is more important to know that a 
child is gaining steadily than that he or she weighs any particular amount at a 
certain time. 


: A NEW MAGAZINE FOR CHILDREN 
. The first issue of a new monthly magazine for children under 
— twelve years of age was published in June. This magazine, entitled 
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The Children’s Playtime, is designed exclusively for the entertain- 
ment of children in the home. The purpose of the magazine is 
stated as follows: 

Primarily, this magazine is designed to utilize the constructive, creative force 
which is the very life of every normal child and which, when lacking proper 
direction, so often finds outlet in mischief and destructiveness. Every child 
wants to be doing. Every issue will provide plenty for him to do. 

And where the little ones are at the difficult age of three to five—too young 
to keep constructively busy of their own initiative, yet old enough to demand 
almost constant amusement and attention—it provides a track easily followed 
by mother or older brother or sister. 


The first issue contains stories, puzzles, dotted cartoons, cut-out 
patterns, games, a question page, a clock lesson, and other features 
designed to engage the interests of children. The magazine is well 
illustrated and is printed in large open-faced type. If the standards 
of the first issue are maintained, the magazine will no doubt serve a 
very useful purpose. 

The editor of the new magazine is E. F. Schueren, who will be 
assisted by an editorial advisory board composed of a number of 
well-known educators. The magazine is published by the Great 
Lakes Publishing Company, Inc., 1783 East Eleventh Street, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


. THE TREND OF SCHOOL TAXES IN KANSAS 


The University of Kansas has published a bulletin under the title 
The Trend of School Taxes in Kansas. The bulletin was prepared by 
Carl B. Althaus, of the School of Education of the University, and 
presents additional evidence of the inadequacy of the general prop- 
erty tax. The following paragraphs give some of the significant 
findings of the investigation. 


The amount of taxes levied for state and local purposes, not including special 
assessments, increased from approximately $7,000,000 in 1883 to approximately 
$86,000,000 in 1928. During this interval the per capita tax increased from 
$6.25 to $46.76. The increase has been especially marked since the time of the 
World War. From 1916 to 1928 the total tax burden, including special assess- 
ments, increased from $38,253,000 to $92,378,000, a gain of 141 per cent. The 
total tax burden in Kansas is composed of several tax levies. Taxes are levied 
for state, county, township, city, and school purposes. State taxes, which are 
levied to defray the expenses of the state government, various state institutions, 
and the soldiers’ compensation provisions, increased 97 per cent from 1916 to 
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1928. County taxes, which are levied to pay the cost of building county roads, 
to maintain the county government, and to care for the poor, increased 108 per 
cent. Township taxes, levied for the purpose of building roads and bridges and 
for providing drainage facilities, increased 66 per cent. City taxes, which are 
used to defray the cost of maintaining the city government and taxes for special 
assessments, increased 140 per cent during the period under consideration. 
School taxes increased from $13,190,000 in 1916 to $39,877,000 in 1928, a gain 
of 202 per cent. 

This comparison of the increase in various tax levies shows conclusively that 
school taxes have mounted more rapidly than have taxes for any other purpose. 
School taxes, which include taxes levied for schools in common school districts 
outside cities, schools in first-class cities, in second-class cities, in third-class 
cities, and taxes levied for special high school provisions, increased 101, 293, 
237, 145, and 611 per cent, respectively. Taxes levied for special high school 
provisions increased from $1,104,000 in 1916 to $7,306,000 in 1928. A considers 
able portion of this increase was due to the increase in township and rural high 
school taxes which increased 2,042 per cent. Taxes levied for special high school 
provisions also include community high school taxes, “Barnes Law” high school 
taxes, and county high school tuition taxes, which increased 227, 252, and 1,010 
per cent, respectively. All school taxes increased, but the increase was especially 
large for certain classes of schools. 

In considering the causes for the increase in school taxes, the influence of a 
number of factors was carefully estimated. The number of pupils in attendance 
in the public schools of Kansas increased from 311,267 in 1916 to 357,029 in 
1928, a gain of 15 per cent. A portion of the increase in taxes levied for school 
purposes, 37 per cent, was due to the decrease in the purchasing power of the 
dollar. Another item which has influenced the tax burden for schools is the 
actual increase in monthly salaries of teachers. According to the findings pre- 
sented in chapter iii, about 41 per cent of the increase in the total tax burden of 
schools was due to the actual increase in monthly salaries of teachers. School 
taxes increased 202 per cent from 1916 te 1928. Thus far we have accounted for 
93 per cent of the 202 per cent. The remaining 109 per cent was probably due 
to the improvement in the educational opportunities offered in the schools of 
the state. The educational opportunities offered were improved by providing a 
smaller number of pupils per teacher, a longer school term and better school 
buildings, enriched curriculums, the establishment of junior high schools, and 
the extension of special high schools. The first three of these items were responsi- 
ble for 8, 11, and 21 per cent increase, respectively, in school taxes. Enriched cur- 
riculums, the establishment of junior high schools, and the extension of special 
high school provisions were probably responsible for the remaining 69 of the 109 
per cent increase assigned to the improvement in educational opportunities. It 
should be emphasized that the percentages assigned to the factors enumerated 
are carefully prepared estimates based on the most reliable data now available. 
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From 1916 to 1928 the assessed valuation of Kansas increased 25 per cent, 
the estimated income doubled, and the amount of taxes levied for schools 
trebled. If assessed valuation and estimated income are accepted as measures of 
ability to pay, it is evident that school taxes have mounted more rapidly than 
ability. Kansas has been devoting a larger proportion of the estimated income 


In order to provide adequate school support and to finance other govern- 
mental activities, the system of taxation in Kansas will need to be revised. At 
the present time over four-fifths of the revenue collected for state and local pur- 
poses is raised by means of property taxes. A large proportion of the property 
tax is on real estate, and the owners of agricultural property are carrying a much 
heavier burden of taxation, according to their income, than the owners of non- 
agricultural property. The people of Kansas adopted the property tax when 
the economic conditions of the state were very simple. Wealth consisted chiefly 
of tangible property and was probably an adequate means of reaching all per- 
sons who had any tax-paying ability. In recent years different forms of wealth 
have appeared, and economic classes have arisen who support themselves by 
their incomes or earnings. Many of these persons have little or no taxable 
property, yet their incomes represent tax-paying ability. Failure of the property 
tax to reach these persons is one of its marked limitations. Methods of taxation 
which will distribute the burden of taxation more in accordance with the tax- 
payers’ income or ability to pay should be established. With such a system of 
taxation in operation, the people of Kansas will be able to provide sufficient 
funds to maintain adequate schools and to carry on all the other necessary 
activities of government without retarding their social and economic progress. 


A NEW EDITOR 


With this issue, Professor Newton Edwards assumes the editor- 
ship of the Elementary School Journal. The type of articles, reviews, 
and editorials which has characterized the Elementary School Journal 
in the past will continue to appear under the management of the new 
editor. Professor Edwards will have the co-operation of members of 
the faculty of the School of Education of the University of Chicago. 
Contributors from other institutions who have provided much of the 
scientific material which has been published in the Elementary 
School Journal in the past will find under the new arrangement con- 
tinued opportunities to advance the interests of the elementary 


school. 
CHARLES H. Jupp 
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NEXT STEPS IN CURRICULUM-MAKING 


HENRY HARAP 
Western Reserve University 


INTRODUCTION 


Recently the writer examined approximately 250 courses of study 
published in 1928-29 for the purpose of making an appraisal of the 
current output. This examination gave an opportunity to deter- 
mine, so far as bulletins dealing with curriculums revealed it, the in-" 
fluence of the curriculum-making movement on the practice of 
American public schools. Nearly haif (46.3 per cent) of the total 
courses of study include specific objectives. Twenty-four and five- 
tenths per cent include general objectives. Five years ago state- 
ments of objectives in courses of study were only fairly common, and 
ten years ago they did not appear at all. In the past, courses of study 
were mere outlines of information, but now about 85 per cent of the 
courses include statements of procedure for conducting learning 
activities. 

A recent bibliography’ indicates that 332 studies dealing with the 
curriculum have been made since February, 1928. These studies 
cover a broad range of subjects and all levels of education. There are 
in existence more than 350 separate research studies of the objectives 
of the curriculum. More than thirty thousand bulletins having to do 
with the curriculum have been published by the public schools in the | 
last ten years. For seven successive years the curriculum was the 
theme of the yearbooks of the Department of Superintendence of 
the National Education Association, and many other educational 
societies have published at least one yearbook on the subject. The 
character of elementary education has undoubtedly been trans- 


_ formed, and secondary education is beginning to be influenced. 


There has been much progress. What shall be done next? 


t “Bibliography of Curriculum-making, 1928 to Date.” Society of Curriculum 
Specialists, 1929 (mimeographed). 
16 
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GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 


Guiding principles.—There is need for a constant reformulation of 
the guiding principles of curriculum-making as a whole and espe- 
cially of curriculum-making in each of the common branches. For 
example, in the field of home economics it is necessary to determine 
a policy on such issues as the following: What is the scope of home 
economics? Does it include the social aspects of the family, child 
care, care of the sick, manners and hospitality, and personal appear- 
ance? What are the lines of demarcation between home economics 
and the sciences, between home economics and health, between home 
economics and industrial arts? What shall be expected of the pri- 
mary grades in home economics? 

Definition of terms.—There is considerable confusion concerning 
the use of terms. Some of the most fundamental terms—such as 
“curriculum,” “objective,” “unit of work,” “activity,” “course of 
study,” and ‘“‘outcome’’—are given different connotations by differ- 
ent writers. Furthermore, they are commonly misinterpreted by 
many persons who have a superficial knowledge of curriculum-mak- 
ing. How to clarify these meanings is difficult to determine. Perhaps 
the clarification of meanings is the responsibility of those especially 
concerned with the reconstruction of the curriculum. In particular, 
there ought to be some agreement concerning the meaning of the 
curriculum and its three or four subdivisions. For example, the 
writer assumes for convenience that the several units in order of 
magnitude are: the curriculum, which is considered to apply to the 
school as a whole or to a department, such as home economics; a 
course of study, which applies to a subdivision of a department, such 
as foods; a main division, which applies to a subdivision of a course 
of study, such as meals; and a unit of work, which applies to the 
smallest subdivision of the curriculum, such as breakfast. 

The curriculum director and his work.—There is evidence that a 
new specialist is emerging whose responsibility is to direct curric- 
ulum revision. This fact places on the university the responsibility 
of providing satisfactory training for the work and places on the 
public-school systems the task of determining the relation between 
this new officer and the supervisory staff. If the creation of the of- 
fice of curriculum director causes a separation between curriculum 
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construction and the improvement of instruction, it would be a mis- 
take. It is the opinion of the writer that those persons who are en- 
gaged as curriculum specialists should divide their time between a 
continuous program of curriculum revision and the other duties of 
supervision of instruction and that, conversely, the persons engaged 
in the supervision of instruction should devote a large part of their 
time to organized curriculum revision. | 
Secondary education.—The Sixth Yearbook of the Department of 
Superintendence of the National Education Association terminated 
abruptly the study of the secondary curriculum, which was proceed- 
ing on a national scale. In the case of the elementary schools the 
study was carried on for three years, yielding the Second, Third, and, 
Fourth Yearbooks. The extent of the reform which resulted from 
these yearbooks was enormous. The junior high school study lasted 
a year, but, in a sense, it gathered strength from the work done on 
the elementary curriculum and later from the study of the senior 
high school curriculum. Of the three levels, the senior high school is 
most solidly fortified to resist change and should therefore receive 
further attention. In the main, the procedure should include: (1) 
the accumulation of abstracts of investigations of objectives, which 
was considerably advanced in the Sixth Yearbook, (2) the publica- 
tion of outlines of courses of study in each subject, and (3) the pub- 
lication of typical illustrations of units of work in each subject. 


DETERMINING OBJECTIVES 


A large number of published and unpublished studies exist, setting 
forth in abundant detail the specific objectives in each branch of 
study. Considerable progress could be made by bringing the results 
of the studies in each field together in a coherent whole. Such a com- 
. pilation would not involve elaborate techniques nor the expenditure 
of much time. The effort would result in a well-organized list of ob- 
jectives, with an index of relative importance given after each 
objective. This index should be based on interest, usefulness, prac- 
ticability, and other such criteria. 

However, the labor of determining objectives by making thorough, 
quantitative, and impersonal investigations is not complete. At the 
elementary level most of the research on objectives has been in the 
‘fields of language and arithmetic. There is a fair representation of 
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investigations in general science and the social studies. A few studies 
dealing with health, practical arts, and handwriting have been made; 
but the fields of music and fine arts are practically unexplored. The 
situation at the junior high school level, in the main, resembles that 
at the elementary level. Language, mathematics, and science are 
fairly well represented in the curriculum studies. There are a few 
studies dealing with health and social science; but the fields of fine 
arts, handwriting, practical arts, and music have been seriously 
neglected. At the senior high school level there are about eighteen 
acceptable studies in biology, chemistry, and physics, combined. In 
French, Spanish, German, Latin, and Greek, combined, are found a 
total of nine studies. In the social studies there are four investiga- 
tions; and in the fine arts, commercial subjects, and music, com- 
bined, there are five studies. There is yet comparatively little ob- 
jective evidence to demonstrate completely the place of at least 
half the subjects in the curriculum at the elementary and secondary 
levels. 

Sufficient time has now elapsed to show that, except in the case of 
a few schools, it is idle to expect any original contribution to the 
literature of curriculum objectives from the public schools. One is 
forced to conclude that, if progress is to be made, the work will have 
to be done by the university bureaus of research, curriculum special- 
ists, candidates for higher degrees, and experimental schools. 


THE UNIT OF WORK 


The nature of a unit of work.—There is considerable evidence of a 
tendency to subdivide the work of a subject into units. Whether this 
~ reflects a conception of the nature of school activity which is defi- 
nitely new is difficult to determine because at the present time a 
number of interpretations of a unit are bidding for adoption. One 
view is that a unit of work is a complete experience engaged in by the 
pupils in the attainment of a specific useful goal, such as to get 
breakfast. A second conception is that a unit is a large subdivision 
of a subject with a principle or topic for its core in which the ac- 
tivities of the pupils are thoroughly planned to give complete mas- 
tery of the essentials. A third conception is that a unit is one of the 
dozen or more problems into which the work of a subject is sub- 


divided. Essentially this view does not differ from the two preceding | 
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conceptions except that the problem takes the place of the objective 
or of the major topic. A fourth conception is that a unit is a large 
division of work based on a center of interest, such as transportation, 
which progresses simultaneously with the work in the several formal 
subjects. In a fifth conception the work of a whole grade is organized 
around a few large centers of interest, completely ignoring the con- 
ventional subjects. A sixth view is that a unit of work is a logical 
subdivision of a branch of knowledge in which again and sen- 
sory experiences are included only for expediency. 

From the point of view of the organization of a whole course, these 
conceptions of a unit of work are essentially of two kinds, namely, 
units of life-activity (of child and of adult) and logical subdivisions of 
a formal subject. This article does not deal with the abandonmerft 
of the conventional subjects because the organization of units of 
work by activities can be, and is, effected within the formal subjects. 
Contrary to popular belief and notwithstanding powerful arguments 
in favor of activities, the desirability of organizing all subjects in a 
sequence of life-like units of work has by no means been finally es- 
tablished. For purposes of inquiry the writer would like to propose 
the hypothesis that there are two branches of study: tool or technical 
studies, such as arithmetic and handwriting, and applied studies, such 
as home economics and general science. It may develop that the tool 
subjects are most economically learned in technical units logically 
organized according to coherence, progressive difficulty, and system- 
atic distribution of practice and that the applied studies are most 
satisfactorily learned by an organization based on units of child or 
adult activity; or it may develop that all subjects are best learned if 
appropriate activities are fitted into a framework of graded steps. 

Be that as it may, it will be some time before the final answer to 
the question of whether all subjects should be organized on the basis 
of life-activity is arrived at. In the last twenty years the experi- 
mental schools have made invaluable contributions by introducing 
active experiences into the school. The theorists who have laid the 
foundation for the work of these schools have been proportionately 
helpful. From this time on, the adherents of instruction by logically 
graded steps must support their views by evidence other than tradi- 
tion. Furthermore, there should be systematic inquiries, philosophi- 
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_,cal and objective, into the comparative advantages of the two modes 
of organization. For the execution of this work the universities, ex- 
perimental schools, and public schools must be relied on. 

The form of the courses of study.—F rom the point of view of form, 
courses of study may be grouped into brief presentations and de- 
tailed statements. The brief courses of study are of three kinds: (1) 
those in which the work of a whole grade is presented as a unit,-(2) 
those which are merely outlines of information, and (3) those which 
consist merely in a list of objectives followed by a list of activities. 
The detailed courses of study may be divided into four types: (1) 
those containing organized outlines of units of work, (2) those in 
which the material is presented in parallel columns, (3) those con- 
taining units in solid paragraphs under four or five headings, and (4) 
those containing informal accounts of units of work. Some of these 
forms are manifestly unsatisfactory and should be discontinued. The 
relative value of other forms may be questioned, and an objective 
study could conceivably throw some light on their value. The typog- 
raphy of current courses of study represents much progress over 
that of five years ago in the matter of size of type, spacing, and han- 
dling of captions, although the quality is still far from perfect. 

Studies in learning—When the units of work have been 
planned in any given field, systematic consideration has not been 
given to the results of the studies in learning in that field. Be- 
fore these data can be commonly used, they must be made accessible 
in convenient publications. The writer has in mind such a compila- 
tion of studies in learning as was made by Francis D. Curtis in the 
field of science.’ It is necessary, therefore, not only to carry on fur- 
ther studies in learning but also to accumulate those already made 
in each field into a coherent treatise. 

Composing units of work.—The principal tasks of curriculum-mak- 
ing at the present time are the composing of, the experimenting with, 
and the publishing of, an abundance of units of work. The teaching 
procedures or learning activities should be constructed by individ- 

‘uals, teachers, curriculum committees, experimental schools, and 
teacher-training institutions. Eventually a large body of suggested 
units of work will be available to all teachers of the nation, who will 


t Francis D. Curtis, A Digest of Investigations in the Teaching of Science in the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Schools, Part II. Philadelphia: P. Blakiston’s Son & Co., 1926. 
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then have the opportunity to borrow suggestions from various 
sources and to build up a new body of activities in all the subjects. 


THE CONCLUDING STEPS IN CURRICULUM-MAKING 
Adapting instruction to individual differences—Two principal 
methods are used to adapt instruction to individual differences: 
first, modification of units of work for ability groups and, second, the 
individualizing of instruction. Both methods involve a change in the 
xperiences of the pupils and therefore affect the process of con- 
structing courses of study. The present is a period of intensive ex- 
’ perimentation with methods of adapting instruction to individual 
differences. There are sharply conflicting results as far as the values 
of ability grouping and individual instruction are concerned. Within 
the next ten years a fairly intelligent solution to the problem of 
adapting instruction to individual differences should be found. In 
the meantime, forward-looking school systems, through their re- 
search bureaus or in co-operation with universities, should help to 
determine the solution to this problem. 

Introducing reviews and tests—Courses of study have not given 
sufficient attention to the principle that a habit is not permanently 
fixed until it has been given a sufficient amount of practice. There- 
fore, the elements in the courses of study which are fundamental 
must be selected and repeated at appropriate intervals. The course 
of study must plan for a systematic repetition of essentials as care- 
fully as some of the good textbooks in arithmetic and spelling now 
do. This provision for systematic practice need not interfere with 
the organization of a series of active experiences. 

The formulation of tests is a necessary part of curriculum-making 
in order that teachers may discover whether the goals of instruction 
have been attained; yet comparatively few published courses of 
study include tests. Teachers who do not wish to use stereotyped 
tests may use those included in courses of study as models. 

Grade placement.—There is comparatively little information ex- 
cept tradition on which to base the placement of curricular units in 
the various grades. Consequently, numerous curriculums are found 
in which there is a complete absence of plan. Osburn’ estimates that 


 Overlappings and Omissions in Our Courses of Study, p. 67. Prepared under the 
direction of W. J. Osburn. Bloomington, Illinois: Public School Publishing Co., 1928. 
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the amount of overlapping between elementary, secondary, and 
higher education is equal to a whole year in about six. Koos" esti- 
mates that the instruction given in the first two years in college 
duplicates one-fifth of the work given in high school. A study made 
by the writer? of the objectives of general science appearing in pub- 
lished curriculums shows that in many cases objectives which ap- 
‘pear in elementary courses of study are those which are considered 
suitable for the junior high school. Studies of grade placements of 
units of work thus far have attempted to answer one or more of the 
following questions: (1) In which grade is the work most useful? (2) 
In which grade is it most interesting? (3) In which grade is the pu- 
pil best able to do it? (4) In which grade is the pupil most ready for 
it? The last factor is probably a combination of the two preceding 
ones. There is a need for extensive investigation in grade placement, 
which should yield a simple technique for determining exactly when 
a unit shall be learned. 

Time allotment.—The writer knows of no objective studies to de- 
termine the proper time allotment for a certain subject other than 
studies based on present practice. Whether importance, difficulty, 
or any other aspect of the work is the factor to be studied seems to be 
of little interest. At best, the present time allotments in a given 
school represent a rough approximation of the relative importance of 
the subjects and possibly of the relative amount of time necessary to 
master them. The field of time allotment offers an opportunity for 
original investigation. 

The evaluation of new courses of study.—The rapid development of 
new courses of study without the appropriate machinery for their 
evaluation may result in a decadent complacency. The best proce- 
dure for evaluation has not been determined; in fact, little is known 
about evaluation. A number of discussions and experimental proce- 
dures have been reported. These appear to suggest that the ap- 
praisal of a new course of study may be made (1) by means of tests 
to discover whether the objectives have been accomplished, (2) by 

* Leonard Vincent Koos, The Junior College, II, 401. Research Publications of the 


University of Minnesota, Education Series, No. 5. Minneapolis, Minnesota: Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, 1924. 


2 Henry Harap and Ellis C. Persing, “The Present Objectives in General Science,” 
Science Education, XIV (March, 1930), 482. 
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ascertaining the opinions of pupils, (3) by means of informal obser- 
vations of the outcomes on the part of the teachers, and (4) by eval- 
uations based on previously determined criteria. 


CONCLUSION 


The national educational societies may from time to time return 
to the study of the curriculum in whole or in part, but the steady 
development of curriculum-making is in the hands of four agencies: 
the curriculum bureaus of the public schools, the curriculum special- 
ists, the experimental schools, and the research students. To the cur- 
riculum bureaus of the public schools fall the tasks of attacking the 
secondary curriculum, of experimenting with forms of units of work, 
of composing numerous units of work, of conducting studies in 
learning, of conducting experiments in adapting instruction to in- 
dividuals, of making studies of grade placement and time allotment, 
and of determining a technique for the evaluation of new courses of 
study. The curriculum specialists and research students should con- 
cern themselves with determining the basic principles of the cur- 
riculum as a whole and of the curriculum of each of the several sub- 
jects; with discovering the way secondary education is to go; with 
evaluating and simplifying the various methods of determining ob- 
jectives; with studying the nature and form of a unit of work; with 
encouraging studies in learning; with organizing the studies in learn- 
ing into coherent treatises for each subject; with making researches 
in the adaptation of instruction to individual differences; with dis- 
covering an approximate formula for distribution of practice; with 
improving tests for instructional purposes; and with determining 
techniques for grade placement, time allotment, and evaluation of 
courses of study. The experimental schools have the responsibility 
of continuing to study the nature of learning activities, of demon- 
strating the educational value of these activities, of experimenting 
with modes of adapting instruction to individual differences, and of 
extending experimentation to include the secondary school. In a 
word, the duties of all those who have faith in the present curricu- 
lum-making movement are to conserve the gains made up to this 
time and to embark on new forward-looking enterprises. 
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TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES IN ILLINOIS 


EMMA REINHARDT 
Eastern Illinois State Teachers College, Charleston, Illinois 


This article deals with two major questions: (1) What is the na- 
ture of the programs of county teachers’ institutes in Illinois? (2) 
What is the personnel of the corps of instructors? 

In order to secure information with regard to these questions, 
letters were mailed in December, 1929, to the 102 county superin- 
tendents of schools in Illinois asking for copies of the programs of the 
teachers’ institutes held in their counties in 1929. The material in- 
cluded in this article is based on eighty-six programs, which were re- 
ceived from seventy-nine county superintendents. 

An examination of the eighty-six programs revealed that in 40.7 
per cent of the cases all the teachers, regardless of training, experi- 
ence, and interests, met in one group throughout the entire institute. 
The remaining institutes were divided into more than one section, 
and part of the institute period was devoted to differentiated pro- 
grams for the various sections. Among the institutes that were di- 
vided into more than one section, three sections led in frequency of 
mention. Table I indicates that there was little relation between the 
number of sections and the number of days that the institutes were 
in session. 

A number of different types of sections were mentioned in the 
programs of the institutes that were divided into more than one sec- 
tion. In Table II the various sections mentioned in forty-six’ pro- 
grams are classified under four heads: sections for elementary-school 
teachers, for high-school teachers, for school executives, and for 
parent-teachers’ associations. Each type of section mentioned on 
any program was counted only once for that program regardless of 
the number of times the section met. Various types of sections were 
provided for elementary-school teachers. Twenty-two of the sections 

t Programs of five other institutes that were divided into more than one section did 
not make clear the nature of the sections. 
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for elementary-school teachers were for rural-school teachers; thirty- 
four, for primary and lower-grade teachers; five, for beginning teach- 
ers; eighteen, for any elementary teachers; and the remainder, for 
teachers in the upper grades or for teachers of special subjects. The 
majority of the sections for high-school teachers were intended for 
all high-school teachers regardless of their special subjects. In gen- 
eral, somewhat better provision was made for elementary-school 
teachers than for high-school teachers. One county superintendent 


TABLE I 


DISTRIBUTION OF EIGHTY Six TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES ACCORDING TO THE 
NuMBER OF SECTIONS AND THE NUMBER OF Days IN SESSION 


Noumeer or InstITUTES WITH SESSIONS OF— ToTaL PEr- 
NUMBER | CENTAGE 
NuMBER OF SECTIONS} OF OF 
One Two Three Four Five Ten Insti1- | Instt- 
Day Days Days Days Days Days TUTES TUTES 
Civatesuabiwce 6 9 16 2 I I 35 40.7 
3 2 3 ° ° ° 8 9.3 
3 7 7 2 ° ° 19 22.1 
2 4 I ° ° ° 7 8.1 
° 2 I ° ° ° 3 3-5 
° I 2 ° I ° 4 4.7 
° ° ° I ° ° I 
° ° I ° ° I 1.2 
° ° ° ° ° ° ° 0.0 
° ° ° I ° ° 
sees ° ° I ° ° ° I 
° ° I ° ° ° I 
Not clear (more 
than one)..... ° I 3 I ° 5 5.8 
AWM. seen 14 26 36 6 3 I 86 100.2 


wrote, “It seems quite impossible to interest high-school teachers in 
professional work of any kind.’”’ Whether high-school teachers lack 
interest in institutes because of inadequate provision for their 
groups or whether inadequate provision results from indifference on 
the part of high-school teachers is an open question. 

The proportion of the total time of the institutes devoted to meet- 
ings of various groups ranged from approximately one-twelfth to 
two-thirds. Nearly 50 per cent of the institutes that were divided 
into more than one section gave about one-third of the time to meet- 
ings of the subdivisions. 
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The eighty-six programs examined consisted almost wholly of 
formal lectures interspersed with community singing and entertain- 
ment, usually music, provided by school children. Many of the pro- 
grams lacked unity because of the presentation of numerous unrelated 
topics. One county superintendent attempted to secure unity by 
selecting ‘Habit Formation” as the theme for the first day and 
“Character Building” as the theme for the second day of a two-day 
meeting. 

The titles of lectures were entirely omitted in twenty-nine pro- 
grams, and twenty-six programs gave the titles of only a few of the 
lectures. The total number of titles given was 837, seventy-five of 


TABLE II 


NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF SECTIONS PROVIDED FOR EACH OF 
Four Groups IN PROGRAMS OF ForTy-SIx 
TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES 


Number of P of 
Group Sections “Sections 
Elementary-school teachers........ 133 67.5 
High-school teachers.............. 55 27.9 
School executives................. 7 3.6 
Parent-teachers’ associations....... 2 1.0 


which were too general to give any clue to the nature of the subject 
discussed. The remaining 762 titles were classified in three main 
groups: topics pertaining to the teaching of various subjects, which 
constituted the theme of 56 per cent of these lectures; topics pertain- 
ing to education in general, 38 per cent; topics pertaining to culture 
and inspiration, 6 per cent. Tables III, IV, and V show the topics 
that were included in each of the three groups. The topics leading in 
their respective groups were the teaching of reading, school legisla- 
tion, and travel talks. 

In addition to formal lectures four programs provided for discus- 
sion periods, and seven for demonstration teaching. The most ex- 
tensive provision for demonstration teaching was that made by Mr. 
Justin Washburn, superintendent of schools in Rock Island County, 
who conducted the institute in that county in the form of a demon- 
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stration school from August 5 to August 16, 1929. The school was 
held in the Audubon School in Rock Island, and the fifty-four pupils 
enrolled were divided into two rooms so that a full day’s program 


TABLE III 


SuBjEcTs DISCUSSED IN LECTURES ON TEACHING AS SHOWN IN 
THE PROGRAMS OF FIFTY-SEVEN TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES 
AND THE FREQUENCY OF MENTION OF EACH 


Subject Frequency of | Per Cent 
Waitin physical education...... 71 16.6 
English composition............... 13 3.0 
Algebra and geometry............. 5 1.2 
Commercial subjects.............. 4 °.9 
Pub ic I 0.2 


could be presented in a half-day. Mr. Washburn wrote as follows 
concerning the arrangement: 

The Audubon building contains a large auditorium in which the teachers as- 
sembled. The two schools were organized as one-room schools and were con- 
ducted in two separate rooms across the corridor from the auditorium. These 
schools were taught by our rural teachers, a different teacher being placed in 
charge each half-day. The auditorium was arranged so that we could bring one 
of the rooms in at a time for the teachers to observe the work. The schools were 
alternated in appearing before the teachers so that every phase of the work was 
demonstrated. When the pupils were brought into the auditorium, they were 
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seated at movable desks and were taught by the teacher in charge of the room. 
Thus, twenty different teachers were given an opportunity to teach for demon- 
stration purposes. [The institute was in session only during the forenoon, and 
each meeting provided for two observations and two lectures.] 


TABLE IV 


Topics PERTAINING TO EDUCATION IN GENERAL INCLUDED IN THE 
PROGRAMS OF FIFTY-SEVEN TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES AND 
THE FREQUENCY OF MENTION OF EACH 


i 


Ideal teacher and personality of a teacher... 23 
Meaning and importance of teaching........ 22 
Character educaGOn ... 17 
Education for citizenship and aa peace.... 13 
Education for the changing world........... 12 
Individual 
Development of secondary 
Diagnosis and remedial work............... 
Tests and 
Parent-teachers’ associations. .............. 
School routine and organization............ 
Professionalizing 
Mental 
The child 


Teaching pupils to think................... 
Extra-curriculum 
The boy and the school.................-+- 
Modern movements in education........... 
Curriculum of the kindergarten............. 
Objectives i in 


Elements of successful teaching............. 
Teacher and 
Education for 
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The teachers were prepared for this work by meeting with the instructors the 
afternoon before they were to appear, and the method of teaching and the mate- 
rial to be used were discussed. We had no difficulty in getting teachers to do the 


Topic 
Administrative 
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work; there were enough of them who were anxious to improve their work and 
who felt that it was an honor to be asked to take charge of one of the schools. 

I was assisted by Mrs. Sarah Hollister, of Rock Island, and Mr. Ross Dahl, 
of Aledo. Mr. Dahl had charge of the schools, placing the teachers and giving 
them instruction for teaching the upper grades. Mrs. Hollister assisted with the 
lectures and instructed the teachers in methods of teaching the lower grades. I 
gave half the lectures and assumed general supervision of the entire institute. 

We felt that the institute was very successful. I am sure that this was the 
general opinion of the teachers too..... I had no difficulty in securing pupils, 
and they were quite enthusiastic about the school during the entire time. 


TABLE V 


Topics PERTAINING TO CULTURE AND INSPIRATION INCLUDED IN 
THE PROGRAMS OF FIFTY-SEVEN TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES 


: 1 AND THE FREQUENCY OF MENTION or EACH 

Topic Fi Per Cent 

Miscellaneous (each mentioned once)........ 2 6.7 


The number of instructors and lecturers participating in the vari- 
ous institute programs ranged from two to ninety-two, with four 
leading in frequency of mention. It will be seen from Table VI that 
there was slight relation between the number of days the institutes 
were in session and the number of speakers. 

Four hundred and four different persons, 263 men and 141 women, 
were mentioned as lecturers and instructors. Seventy-nine per cent 
of these persons participated in only one institute; 11 per cent, in 
two institutes; 5 per cent, in three institutes; and 5 per cent, in from 
four to eighteen institutes. The men on the programs were from 
nineteen states, and the women were from nine. In each case Illinois 
was far in the lead, 72 per cent of the men and 79 per cent of the 
women being from that state. Tables VII and VIII give the occupa- 
tions of the men and of the women, respectively, who comprised the 
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corps of instructors in the institutes. Ninety-seven, or 36.9 per cent, 
of the men were connected with institutions of higher learning. 
Forty-four of this number were from universities; forty-one, from 
normal schools and teachers’ colleges; and twelve, from colleges. 
Eighteen of the men from universities were connected with the de- 
partments of education. In the case of the women three occupations 


TABLE VI 


DISTRIBUTION OF EIGHTY-SIx INSTITUTES ACCORDING TO THE NUMBER OF 
INSTRUCTORS AND LECTURERS AND THE NUMBER OF 
Days IN SESSION 


NuMBER OF INSTITUTES WITH SESSIONS OF— ToTaL PER- 
NUMBER OF — ae 
SPEAKERS One Two Three Four Five Ten Insti- | Inst1- 

Day Days Days Days Days Days TUTES | TUTES 

I 2 ° ° ° ° 3 
2 4 2 I ° I 11.6 
4 4 7 ° ° ° 15 17.4 
5 2 5 ° ° ° 12 14.0 
6 5 ° ° ° 12 14.0 
I 3 6 I I ° 12 14.0 
er ene ° 2 2 I ° ° 5 5.8 
° I 2 2 ° ° 5 5.8 
° I I ° I ° 3 
° ° 2 ° ° ° 2 23 
° I ° ° ° I 
° ° I ° ° ° I 
° I ° I ° ° 2 23 
° ° ° ° I ° I 1:2 
° ° I ° ° ° I 
Not given...... ° ° I ° ° ° I 2.2 
Total...... 14 26 36 6 3 I 86 100.2 


were nearly equal in frequency of mention: 18.4 per cent of the 
women were elementary-school teachers; 17.0 per cent, music 
teachers; and 16.3 per cent, teachers in institutions of higher learn-— 
ing. 
SUMMARY 

A summary of the facts with regard to the nature of the programs 
and the personnel of the corps of instructors for county teachers’ in- 
stitutes in Illinois, based on a study of the programs of eighty-six in- 
stitutes conducted in 1929, follows. 

1. In 40.7 per cent of the institutes all the teachers, regardless of 
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TABLE VII 


DIstTRIBUTION ACCORDING TO OCCUPATION OF 263 MEN Par- 
TICIPATING IN PROGRAMS OF 86 TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES 


ber 
Occupation | 
Engaged in higher education............... 97 36.9 
Secondary-school 25 9.5 
Superintendent of schools.................. 24 Q.1 
Representative of a business firm........... 8 3.0 
cial in Illinois State Department of Edu- 

County superintendent of schools........... 3 
Officer of the National Education Association 2 0.8 * 
Officer of Illinois State Teachers Association. . 2 0.8 
Assistant county superintendent of schools... 2 0.8 
Former county superintendent of schools... .. 0.8 
Representative of Illinois Department of Pub- 

Principal of a grammar school.............. 2 0.8 
Miscellaneous (each mentioned once)....... 12 4.6 

TABLE VIII 


DISTRIBUTION ACCORDING TO OCCUPATION OF 141 WOMEN 
PARTICIPATING IN PROGRAMS OF 86 TEACHERS’ 


INSTITUTES 
um! P 
Occupation | 

Elementary-school teacher................. 26 18.4 
Engaged in higher education............... 23 16.3 
Secondary-school 7 5.0 
Representative of a business firm........... 7 5.0 
Teacher of 5 
Officer in parent-teachers’ association....... 5 3.5 
Representative of Illinois Department of Pub- 

Assistant superintendent of schools......... 3 2.1 
Teacher of physical education.............. 3 2.1 
Miscellaneous (each mentioned once)........ 9 6.4 
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training, experience, and interests, met in one group throughout the 
entire institute. 

2. Among the institutes that were divided into more than one 
section, three sections led in frequency of mention. 

3. Better provision was made for special meetings of elementary- 
school teachers than was made for special meetings of high-school 
teachers, 67.5 per cent of the special sections being for elementary- 
school teachers. 

4. In nearly 50 per cent of the institutes that were divided into 
more than one section, approximately one-third of the time was de- 
voted to meetings of the subdivisions. 

5. The institute programs consisted almost entirely of formal lec- 
tures. 

6. Many of the programs lacked unity because of the presentation 
of numerous unrelated topics. 

7. The lectures dealt with three types of topics: 56 per cent of the 
topics pertained to the teaching of various subjects; 38 per cent, to 
education in general; and 6 per cent, to culture and inspiration. The 
topics leading in frequency of mention in their respective groups 
were the teaching of reading, school legislation, and travel talks. 

8. In addition to formal lectures four programs provided for dis- 
cussion and seven for observation of demonstration teaching. 

9. The number of instructors and lecturers participating in the 
various programs ranged from two to ninety-two, with four leading 
frequency of mention. 

1o. Four hundred and four different persons, 263 men and 141 
women, were mentioned as instructors and lecturers. Seventy-nine 
per cent of the 404 persons participated in only one of the eighty-six 
institutes. 

11. Seventy-two per cent of the men and 79 per cent of the women 
on the programs were from Illinois. 

12. Thirty-six and nine-tenths per cent of the men were connected 
with institutions of higher learning. 

13. In the case of the women three occupations were nearly equal 
in frequency of mention: 18.4 per cent of the women were elemen- 
tary-school teachers; 17.0 per cent, music teachers; 16.3 per cent, 
teachers in institutions of higher learning. 
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LIMITATIONS OF INSTITUTES IN ILLINOIS AND 
SUGGESTIONS FOR IMPROVEMENT 

So far as could be judged from an examination of the printed pro- 
grams, many institutes conducted in Illinois in 1929 had at least five 
limitations. These limitations together with suggestions for the im- 
provement of institutes follow. 

1. Insufficient provision was made for differentiated programs to 
meet the needs of teachers with varied training, experience, and in- 
terests. Institutes could render greater service than they now do if 
increased time were devoted to differentiated programs. 

2. The programs lacked unity because of the presentation of many 
unrelated topics. Programs could be strengthened by arranging for . 
each part to contribute to the development of a central theme or to 
the solution of a major problem selected for the institute. 

3. Slight opportunity was given for discussion. It would be de- 
sirable to include discussion periods in institute programs. 

4. Few demonstration lessons were taught. Provision for the ob- 
servation of skilful teaching offers one of the best means for the im- 
provement of institutes. 

5. Definite local problems received little attention. Programs 
should offer some opportunity for the consideration of problems 
arising among teachers in the county or the group of counties in 
which each institute is conducted. 
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CHARACTER AND CAUSES OF RETARDATION IN 
READING AMONG PUPILS OF THE SEVENTH 
AND EIGHTH GRADES 


JAMES M. McCALLISTER 
Northern Normal and Industrial School, Aberdeen, South Dakota 


By the time pupils reach the seventh and eighth grades they have 
acquired certain reading habits and skills. The practice of discon- 
tinuing formal instruction in reading when pupils enter the sixth 
grade, or before, indicates that pupils in the seventh grade are sup- 
posed to be prepared to use reading effectively as a study tool. In- 
vestigations show, however, that some pupils in the seventh and 
eighth grades are handicapped in study activities because of insuf- 
ficient training in reading.* The study reported in this article was 
designed to discover the character of the deficiencies of certain pupils 
who were seriously retarded in reading at the time of their entrance 
into the seventh or eighth grade and to determine the causes under- 
lying their deficiencies. 

The investigation was conducted in the Laboratory School of the 
University of Chicago during the school years 1926-27 and 1927-28. 
Standardized tests were employed in making a preliminary survey of 
the reading achievements of all pupils entering the seventh and 
eighth grades during these two years. The following tests were used: 
Thorndike-McCall Reading Scale, Monroe Standardized Silent 
Reading Test, and an adaptation in mimeographed form of the An- 
cient-Ships test in Gray’s Silent Reading Tests. The three tests pro- 
vided two measures of rate and two measures of comprehension. The 
tests were given to 270 pupils. All pupils who made scores below the 
standard norms for their respective grades on one or more tests were 
selected for further study. The pupils thus selected were given a 
careful individual examination consisting of three parts: (1) a criti- 
cal analysis of the test papers of each pupil, (2) retesting with the 

t William S. Gray, “Case Studies of Reading Deficiencies in Junior High Schools,” 
Journal of Educational Research, X (September, 1924), 132-40. 
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same or equivalent forms of the standardized tests used in the 
preliminary survey, and (3) personal observation of the performance 
of the pupil in numerous informal reading activities. Thus, only 
those pupils who were seriously retarded were selected for special 
study and remedial instruction. 

The preliminary examinations disclosed eighteen pupils who were 
in need of special attention. The deficiencies of these pupils were 
studied further by means of the case-study technique. This step in 
the procedure included (x) a critical analysis of the reading de- 
ficiencies of each pupil by means of formal and informal tests, 
photographs of his eye-movements, and observation of his study 
procedures; (2) determination of the origin and cause of deficiencies 
through a study of contributing influences, such as mental ability, ‘ 
school history, personal and family history, health status and physi- 
cal history, and personality traits; (3) diagnosis of the deficiencies in. 
the effort to ascertain their character, their origin, and their causes; 
(4) organization of remedial instruction adapted to the needs of the 
individual pupil; and (5) critical evaluation of the effectiveness of the 
remedial instruction by means of personal observation, practice 
records, repeated photographs of eye-movements, repeated stand- 
ardized tests, and reports of school progress. 


READING DEFICIENCIES DISCLOSED BY CASE STUDIES 


The case studies described in the preceding paragraph revealed 
eighteen types of reading deficiencies. These deficiencies are listed in 
Table I, which also shows the frequency of occurrence of the deficien- 
cies among the eighteen pupils and the combinations in which they 
occurred in individual cases. The table shows that fifteen of the 
eighteen pupils exhibited deficiencies in comprehension and interpre- 
tation. All eighteen pupils could interpret simple material, but ten 
of them were unable to interpret with facility materials of the level 
of difficulty found in their textbooks. Inaccuracies in interpretation 
and excessive re-reading were observed frequently. These facts sug- 
gest that pupils entering the seventh and eighth grades frequently 
lack maturity in comprehension and interpretation. In addition to 
deficiencies of the general character mentioned, some pupils ex- 
hibited other deficiencies in comprehension and interpretation, 
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namely, word-reading with little attention to content, rapid but 
superficial reading, and inability to formulate conclusions or to an- 
swer thought-provoking questions. Such deficiencies were less num- 
erous than the first three mentioned, but their presence constituted 
a serious handicap. 

TABLE I 


READING DEFICIENCIES FouND AMONG EIGHTEEN PUPILS IN THE SEVENTH 
AND EIGHTH GRADES AND THE FREQUENCY OF OCCURRENCE OF EACH 


DEFICIENCY Oc- 
8] 9 CuR- 


in comprehension and interpre- 


Retin ability not developed to the point 
that pupil could interpret with facility 
materials of the level of difficulty found 

Excessive re-reading required for interpre- 

little attention to con-| 

4 
2 


XxX 


of passages 
Deficiencies rate of 
Slow rate of silent reading. . 
Slow rate of oral reading. .... 
Deficiencies in fundamental reading habits: 
Numerous regression movements........ x|X 
Narrow span of recognition............. X|X 
Inaccurate return of the eye...... 
Irregular rhythm in silent reading....... X]e-f-- 
words}..|..].. 
Excessive 


: X 
x 
:X 


KX 
XKXXKX 
XX 
XXX XxX 


XxX 


KKKKKXXK XX 


KX 

XXXKXK XX 


Most of the pupils who were deficient in comprehension and inter- 
pretation were also slow readers. However, deficiencies in interpre- 
tation were not accompanied by slow reading in every case. For ex- 
ample, Pupils 8 and 11 were rapid but superficial readers, while Pupils 
4, 10, and 16 were slow but competent readers. The first two pupils 
were fluent readers who paid little attention to content. The last 
three pupils, while competent in interpretation, had developed inef- 
ficient habits in the mechanics of reading, such as excessive vocaliza- 
tion, excessive head-movement, and inaccurate recognition. These 


Puri. FRre- 

if 

y O aliswe it 

questions based on reading materials. . 2 i 

Inability to formulate conclusions on basis \ 

x 14 

8 

oe 14 

Xx 13 ij 

Xx 

8 

6 

Inability to cope with new words........]..|.+ 3 
Oral reading jerky and 

Hie 
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facts show that deficiencies in rate and comprehension occurred in 
various combinations. 

Serious deficiencies in word recognition occurred in nine cases. 
Deficiencies of this type may be grouped under two heads: inac- 
curacies in the recognition of familiar words and inability to cope 
with new words. 

The eye-movements of all pupils except two disclosed poorly- 
developed reading habits. One of the pupils whose habits in the 
mechanics of reading were well developed, Pupil 11, was a rapid, 
superficial reader; the other, Pupil 17, was a fluent word-reader who 
did not direct his attention effectively to content. The latter had 
been given instruction by a previous teacher in the kind of reading 
which would result in appropriate eye-movements, and he applied 
this instruction during the photographing process. 


SIGNIFICANT CAUSES OF READING DEFICIENCIES 


Table II gives a list of the twelve significant causes of reading 
deficiencies disclosed by the case studies and the frequency of occur- 
rence of each cause. For example, meager reading experience be- 
cause of lack of interest in reading was a cause of retardation in seven 
cases. Similarly, the table indicates the cause or combination of 
causes which contributed to retardation in individual cases. For ex- 
ample, the reading history of Pupil 1 revealed that his reading ex- 
perience had been limited by lack of interest and by illness, that his 
reading vocabulary was meager, that his training had been inter- 
rupted frequently by changing schools, and that he was a relatively 
slow learner. This combination of conditions resulted in reading de- 
ficiencies. The other items in the table may be interpreted similarly. 

The cause discovered most frequently was meager reading experi- 
ence. It is evident that a pupil whose reading experience is limited is 
likely to be retarded in reading when he enters the seventh or eighth 
grade. The conditions giving rise to meager reading experience were 
lack of interest in reading, loss of time from school, illness or physical 
disabilities, a disposition to listen to others instead of reading, and 
defects of vision which made the use of the eyes inadvisable. Evi- 
dently, pupils who give evidence of meager reading experience should 
be encouraged to read widely along the lines of their-individual in- 
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terests. Relatively simple materials should be given them at first. 
As the pupils improve in power of comprehension, more difficult ma- 
terials may be assigned. Through directed effort the pupils may be 
led to develop interest in reading and to increase the amount of their 
voluntary reading. 

The study of the cases disclosed much evidence of the influence of 
personality traits on reading development. The traits which were 


TABLE II 


TWELVE CAUSES OF READING DEFICIENCIES FOUND AMONG EIGHTEEN PUPILS 
IN THE SEVENTH AND EIGHTH GRADES AND THE 
FREQUENCY OF OCCURRENCE OF EACH 


Fre- 
QUEN- 
CY OF 
CAUSE Oc- 
9 CuR- 
RENCE 
Meager reading experience because of— 

to listen to others instead of 

Defects vision making reading inad- 

teenie traits such as attitude, tempera- 

Unexplained difficulties in the initial stages of 

Frequent interruptions in training caused by 

Slow learning caused by low mental ability. .|X|..|..]..|--]--]--J--]--]e-[--[--[--[X[--[--[X}--] 3 
Reading experience restricted to narrowly- 

Mental disturbances caused b from 

use of left hand to use of right hand...... I 
Defects of vision which interfered with per- 


observed to interfere with reading development may be described as 
follows: dreamy, meditative disposition; nervous and excitable tem- 
perament; extreme timidity; impetuous disposition resulting in a 
tendency to jump at conclusions; and indifference. The effects of 
these traits were especially noticeable in connection with remedial in- 
struction. Pupils exhibiting such traits demand various types of 
remedial treatment. For example, pupils with dreamy, meditative 
dispositions and indifferent pupils may be reached by providing 
them with reading materials which challenge their interests; nervous 
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and excitable pupils and timid pupils may be placed in reading situ- 
ations which tend to develop self-confidence; and pupils with im- 
petuous dispositions may be held to accurate and careful interpreta- 
tion. In such cases remedial instruction must be carefully adapted to 
the needs of the individuals. 

Meager reading vocabulary may be interpreted either as a de- 
ficiency or as a cause. It may arise from limited reading experience 
and may then be classified as a deficiency. On the other hand, mea- 
ger vocabulary may interfere with comprehension and thus may be 
classified as a cause. In the case of seven pupils meager vocabulary 
was a sufficient handicap to be considered a cause of poor reading. 
Vocabulary may be increased through the use of a wide variety of, 
reading materials. These materials should be adapted in difficulty to 
the level of attainment of the pupils and should be so selected as to 
challenge their interests. Words the meaning of which cannot be as- 
certained from the context should be given special study. When pu- 
pils are unable to cope with new words, they should be taught to con- 
sult the dictionary or to seek the assistance of the instructor. 

Some pupils encounter serious difficulties in the initial stages of 
learning to read. If the causes of these difficulties are not ascertained 
at the time they occur, they cannot be determined readily after the 
pupils enter the seventh or eighth grade. However, when the de- 
ficiencies of a pupil in the upper grades can be traced to early dif- 
ficulties in learning to read, the history of the case aids in accounting 
for the origin of the deficiencies. For example, one pupil, during the 
time she was learning to read, was required to use the right hand in 
writing although she was naturally left-handed. She encountered dif- 
ficulty in the early stages of reading, and the difficulties persisted 
even in the seventh and eighth grades. When the causes of deficien- 
cies cannot be definitely ascertained, it is difficult to devise purpose- 
ful remedial instruction. However, instruction which is designed to 
increase reading experience will often accelerate the progress of im- 
provement. The history of a case usually furnishes clues which will 
enable the instructor to devise effective remedial work. 

In three cases interruptions in training due to frequent changes of 
schools appeared to account largely for retarded growth in reading 
ability. While no objective evidence concerning the methods of 
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teaching reading in the schools attended by these pupils was secured, 
confusion due to changes in methods may have caused their reading 
deficiencies. Pupils will probably overcome deficiencies caused by 
changes in methods as they continue to grow in reading experience. 
A wide variety of reading experiences should be provided to assist 
them in overcoming handicaps. 

Advancement in the lower grades at too rapid a rate may interfere 
with reading development. For example, in one case frequent promo- 
tion had apparently interfered with the proper maturing of the read- 
ing habits of the pupil. Such pupils require relatively easy reading 
materials in content subjects to enable them to carry on regular 
school work successfully. They should be encouraged to spend much 
time in reading in order to overcome deficiencies. They are usually 
capable of doing extra work and can overcome their handicaps 
readily under proper direction. 

Slow learning resulting from low mental ability was a cause of 
reading deficiencies in three cases. Each of these pupils made slow 
progress in all other school work as well as in reading. While reme- 
dial instruction will not remove the underlying cause in cases of this 
type, it may increase reading experience and, therefore, accelerate 
progress. Such pupils should be encouraged to spend much time in 
reading but should not be expected to make rapid progress. In case 
slow progress is accompanied by specific reading deficiencies, such as 
difficulties in word recognition or meager vocabulary, special train- 
ing designed to overcome the deficiencies should also be provided. 

In some cases the reading experience of pupils was restricted to 
natrow interests. For example, one pupil limited her reading almost 
entirely to juvenile fiction, and another pupil confined his reading to 
books and articles dealing with motor boats. These pupils lacked the 
breadth of experience essential to intelligent interpretation of gen- 
eral reading materials and of special materials outside the range of 
their narrow interests. The reading interests of such pupils may be 
broadened by directing them to a wide variety of materials. At first, 
it may be necessary to provide much time for reading under the per- 
sonal direction of a remedial worker or a regular teacher. Later, as 
the pupils develop new interests, emphasis may be placed on volun- 
tary reading. The chief functions of the teacher will consist in pro- 
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viding a wide variety of material and in making suggestions which 
will lead pupils to explore new fields. The reading materials should 
be relatively easy in order that pupils may read freely. 

Defective vision may be a cause of reading deficiencies. For ex- 
ample, one pupil who was farsighted held books very near his eyes 
while reading. This habit interfered with visual acuity. However, 
defective vision does not always result in deficiencies in reading. 
Three cases were found in which pupils made significant improve- 
ment in reading in spite of visual defects. In such cases, the visual 
defects are not the primary cause of reading deficiencies. Whether or 
not visual defects are the primary cause of reading deficiencies, they 
should be corrected by glasses. After the correction is made, reme- . 
dial instruction is usually necessary to enable pupils to overcome 
deficiencies which have developed in connection with the visual de- 
fects. 

- Improper reading habits, such as poor habits of sustained applica- 
tion or excessive oral reading, may cause reading deficiencies. When 
such habits are discovered, pupils should be made aware of their 
_ effects, and suggestions of methods of overcoming the habits should 
be given. It is often desirable for pupils to practice reading under the 
observation of a remedial worker who will assist the pupils in the 
formation of the proper habits. | 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Pupils may be found in the seventh and eighth grades who are re- 
tarded in any or all phases of reading. In general, the deficiencies 
may be classified as deficiencies in comprehension and interpretation, 
deficiencies in rate of reading, or deficiencies’ in the fundamental 
reading habits. The deficiencies usually occur in combinations. In 
some cases deficiencies in comprehension are accompanied by de- 
ficiencies in the fundamental reading habits and by slow rate of 
reading; in others slow rate of reading is accompanied by accurate 
interpretation; and in still others rapid reading is accompanied by 
superficial interpretation. The combinations of deficiencies vary 
from case to case. Virtually all types and combinations may be 
found among pupils in the seventh and eighth grades. 

No pupils were found in this study who had not learned to read 
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relatively simple materials. Some pupils, however, had not learned 
to read with facility materials of the level of difficulty found in the 
textbooks and references which they were required to use. The de- 
ficiencies appeared, for the most part, as retarded development. 
These facts suggest that the chief object of remedial training at the 
level of the seventh or eighth grade is to accelerate growth in reading 
ability in order that pupils may meet more effectively the demands 
made on them by their regular work. 

Without doubt, many pupils struggle through the upper grades 
with reading deficiencies which are never discovered.} For example, 
one of the pupils included in this study would have passed through 
the seventh grade with her reading deficiencies unnoticed had not 
special tests disclosed them. She was a slow but hard-working pupil 
who succeeded in spite of her handicaps. She received no unfavor- 
able reports from instructors. Often the reading deficiencies of such 
pupils are not detected by teachers, and the pupils continue to labor 
under handicaps which should be eliminated. \ 

As the causes of deficiencies vary from case to case, an individual 
study of each case is necessary. An understanding of both the de- 


ficiencies and the causes is essential to effective remedial instruction. — 


These facts suggest that the deficiencies of retarded readers can be 
handled most effectively by making individual diagnoses and by pro- 
viding remedial instruction designed to overcome the causes of de- 
ficiencies in individual cases. 
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THE LAW OF LIBEL AND SLANDER 
AS IT AFFECTS THE TEACHER 


RUSSELL L. C. BUTSCH 
University of Chicago 


‘Libel’ means written defamation; “slander’’ means oral defama- 
tion. Certain statements, whether made orally or in writing, are 
said to be actionable per se; that is, the damage to the individual 
defamed will be inferred from the very nature of the statement itself. « 
The statements which are actionable per se are of three kinds: 
first, those “imputing to another a crime punishable by law’’; sec- 
ond, those “‘charging him with having some contagious disorder or 
being guilty of some debasing act which may exclude him from 
society”; and third, those “made on another in reference to his trade, 
office, or profession, calculated to injure him therein.’* In the case 
of any defamatory statement not falling into one of these three 
classes, proof of special damage must be presented before the state- 
ment will support a cause of action.” It is the third of these cate- 
gories of statements actionable per se with which this article is con- 
cerned. The cases falling within this general classification are as a 
rule rather narrowly interpreted, as is indicated by the following 
rule: 


The underlying principle that seems to control is that the words spoken must 
not only relate to the calling, business, or profession of the person who claims to 
have been damaged, but that they must also tend to charge such a person with 
the presence of some quality which would be detrimental, or the absence of some 
quality which is essential, to the successful carrying on of the particular profes- 
sion or occupation. .... Nor is it enough that the words tend to injure one in 


t Nicholson v. Dillard, 73 S.E. 382, 137 Ga. 225. See also Spears v. McCoy, 159 
S.W. 610, 155 Ky. 1, 49 L.R.A. (N.S.) 1033; Hubbard v. Furman University, 57 S.E. 
478, 76 S.C. 510; Bray v. Callihan, 55 S.W. 865, 155 Mo. 43; Barth v. Hanna, 158 Ill. 
App. 20; Williams v. Davenport, 42 Minn. 393, 44 N.W. 311, 18 Am. St. Rep. 519; 
Price v. Conway, 134 Pa. 340, 19 Atl. 687, 8 L.R.A. 193, 19 Am. St. Rep. 704. 


2 Nicholson v. Dillard, 73 S.E. 382, 137 Ga. 225; Spears v. McCoy, 159 S.W. 610, 155 
Ky. 1, 49 L.R.A. (N.S.) 1033; Cleary v. Webster, 212 N.W. 898, 170 Minn. 420. 
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his office or calling, but they must relate to his official or business character, and 
impute misconduct to him in that character rather than in his individual 
character. 


STATEMENTS WHICH HAVE BEEN HELD TO BE DEFAMATORY 
OF A TEACHER WITH RESPECT TO HIS PROFESSION 


A wide range of statements applied to school teachers have been 
held by the courts to fall in the third category of statements which 
are actionable per se, that is, those which affect an individual in his 
business, occupation, or calling. Practically any statement tending 
to impeach the moral character of a teacher will be held to support 
an action.? Such statements concerning an ordinary citizen are not 
usually actionable per se,? but the courts hold that a teacher is ex- 
pected to be a person of high moral character and that a statement 
imputing immorality will damage the teacher in his profession or 
calling. To call a teacher insane or to impute insanity to him has 
been held to be actionable per se. To say of a teacher that he is 
incompetent has been held to be a statement of this kind.’ In one 
such case the court said: 

To say of an individual generally that he was incompetent might or might 
not be libelous per se, but to say that he was incompetent in respect to his trade, 
business, or profession, in which he was earning a livelihood, brings it within the 
rule suggested above and supported by a long line of authorities.‘ 

t Thorner v. Samuels, 203 N.Y.S. 316. See also Paxton v. Woodward, 78 Pac. 215, 31 
Mont. 195, 107 Am. St. Rep. 416. 


2 Bray v. Callihan, 55 S.W. 865, 155 Mo. 43; Nicholson v. Dillard, 73 S.E. 382, 137 
Ga. 225; Bodwell v. Osgood, 15 Am. Dec. 228; Barth v. Hanna, 158 Ill. App. 20; St. 
James Military Academy v. Gaiser et al., 125 Mo. 517, 28 S.W. 851; Tanner v. Stevenson, 
138 Ky. 578, 128 S.W. 878, 30 L.R.A. (N.S.) 200; Oétinger v. Ferrell et al., 287 S.W. 391; 
Thompson v. Bridges et al., 273 S.W. 529, 209 Ky. 710; Brinsfield v. Howeth, 73 Atl. 289, 
110 Md. 520; Wieman v. Mabee, 45 Mich. 484; Dixon v. Allen, 69 Cal. 527, 11 Pac. 179. 

3 Bray v. Callihan, 55 S.W. 865, 155 Mo. 43; Nicholson v. Dillard, 73 S.E. 382, 137 
Ga. 225. 


4 Totten v. Sun Publishing Co., 109 Fed. 289; Mayrant v. Richardson, 1 Nott. & . 


McC. 347; Wertz v. Lawrence, 179 Pac. 813; Fitzgerald v. Young, 132 N.W. 127, 89 Neb. 

5 Cafferty v. Southern Tier Pub. Co., 167 N.Y.S. 413, 180 N.Y. App. Div. 45; Clark 
v. McBaine et al., 252 S.W. 428; Ottinger v. Ferrell et al., 287 S.W. 391; Barry v. McCol- 
lom, 81 Conn. 293, 129 Am. St. Rep. 215, 70 Atl. 1035; Price v. Conway, 134 Pa. 340, 19 
Atl. 687, 8 L.R.A. 193, 19 Am. St. Rep. 704. 

6 Cafferty v. Southern Tier Pub. Co., 167 N.Y.S. 413, 180 N.Y. App. Div. 45. 
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It has been held that a charge of intemperance or of habitual 
drunkenness made against a teacher will support an action for libel 
or slander.’ One may not with impunity charge a teacher with being 
dishonest or untruthful.2 In a case in which a teacher had been 
charged with allowing the boys under his charge to steal the apples 
of a neighbor, the court said: 

These words touch the plaintiff in his character of teacher, as they clearly 
import that he is not a suitable person to have the care and instruction of boys, 
because he is so indifferent to their moral welfare that he does not even try to 
restrain them from the commission of crime.3 

In an occasional case so many different charges are brought 
against a teacher almost in one breath that it is difficult to determine 
the exact weight of each charge in supporting the action. For ex-* 
ample, in one case charges were made that the teacher “is incom- 
petent as a teacher, immoral, .. . . and is not a good citizen’’; that 
he “‘is unfit to teach school; he curses in his school; talks socialism in 
his school and to his patrons; and is disloyal to our government.’”4 


INSUFFICIENT CAUSES OF ACTION 


A number of cases have come before the courts in each of which 
statements alleged to have been made by the defendant with refer- 
ence to the plaintiff—a teacher—have been held to be insufficient to 
support an action based on the rule that the statement injured the 
plaintiff in his profession or occupation and was therefore actionable 
per se and without proof of special damage. Thus, to print an ar- 
ticle praising the principal of a school is not libelous to the former 
principal, especially where the latter was not mentioned nor alluded 
to in any way.’ Neither is it actionable per se to state definitely or to 
imply in a newspaper article or in a printed catalogue that a school 
or an institution is better off without the services of a former 

t Darling v. Clement, 37 Atl. 779, 69 Vt. 292; Bray v. Callihan, 55 S.W. 865, 155 Mo. 
43; Brandrick v. Johnson, 1 Vict. L.R.C.L. 306; Buck v. Hersey, 31 Me. 558. 


2 Paxton v. Woodward, 78 Pac. 215, 31 Mont. 195, 107 Am. St. Rep. 416; Danville 
Democrat Pub. Co. v. McClure, 86 Ill. App. 432; Henry v. Moberly, 6 Ind. App. 490, 33 
N.E. 


3 Darling v. Clement, 37 Atl. 779, 69 Vt. 292. 
4 Ottinger v. Ferrell et al., 287 S.W. 391. 
8 Barringer v. Sun Printing and Publishing Ass’n, 145 N.Y.S. 776. 
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teacher.’ A statement implying that a principal was mistaken in his 
judgment of a teacher has been held to be insufficient grounds for an 
action.? The charge that a person has misrepresented the facts in an 
advertisement or other statement giving his qualifications as a 
teacher has been held not to be actionable per se. Neither is it ac- 
tionable per se to state of a teacher that he lacks “mental rectitude.” 
In a case in point the court distinguished between this phrase and 
the expression ‘moral rectitude.’’* A statement falsely charging a 
teacher with insolvency is not sufficient to support an action in libel 
or slander. In a case of this kind the court said: 

They [the words used] do not touch him in his said business, nor imply the 
want of any quality that the conductor of such a business ought to possess. It 
is not like imputing insolvency or want of credit and responsibility to one to 
whom, in the prosecution of his business, credit is of importance, for such an 
imputation would necessarily tend to injure him in his business; but here it does 


not appear that credit was of importance to the plaintiff, and the character of 
the business is not such as to imply it.s 


SOME GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF LIBEL AND SLANDER 


When an action for libel or slander is brought before the courts, 
the first question of law is whether or not the alleged statements are 
sufficient to support an action. As already pointed out, many state- 
ments are actionable per se when made concerning a teacher even 
though they would not be actionable per se if made concerning some 
other person. In cases which are not actionable per se, it is necessary 
for the plaintiff first to give proof of special damage. Where the 
statement is actionable per se, this damage is inferred from the 
nature of the words themselves. Every person is presumed to have a 
good character until the contrary is proved. Therefore, in an action 
for libel or slander, after it has been shown that a defamatory state- 
ment was actually made, the burden of proof is on the defendant to 
show that the statement made was true. The truth is always a com- 

* Paxton v. Woodward, 78 Pac. 215, 31 Mont. 195, 107 Am. St. Rep. 416; Hubbard 
v. Furman University, 57 S.E. 478, 76 S.C. 510. 

2 Cleary v. Webster, 212 N.W. 898, 170 Minn. 420. 

3 Thorner v. Samuels, 203 N.Y.S. 316. 

4 Shepherd v. Baer et al., 53 Atl. 790, 93 Md. 152. 

5 Darling v. Clement, 37 Atl. 779, 69 Vt. 292. 
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plete defense, even though the publication may have been inspired 
by malice or ill will or may have been libelous per se.* However, in a 
case in which a school teacher was charged with bad moral character, 
proof of profanity and of Sabbath-breaking was not held to consti- 
tute proof of the truth of the charge.? In another case in which a 
teacher was charged with incompetence, proof that she was not re- 
appointed because she was of perverse temperament and wilfully 
caused dissension among the teachers was not held to constitute proof 
of the charge. To support an action it is not necessary that a state- 
ment be given wide publicity; it is enough that it is made to a single 
person other than the plaintiff.4 

If he is unable to prove the truth of a statement, the defendant 
has at least one other defense which is of particular importance in 
cases concerning teachers. Certain communications are held to be 
privileged, the definitions of such statements including, in general, 
the following items: 

If a communication is made in good faith without actual malice, with rea- 
sonable or probable grounds for believing them to be true, upon a subject matter 
in which the author of the communication has an interest or in reference to 
which he has a duty, public, personal, or private, either legal, judicial, political, 
moral, or social, and to a person having a corresponding interest or duty, such 
communication is qualifiedly privileged.s 

Cases of absolute privilege are very rare, but cases of qualified 
privilege occur frequently in situations involving teachers. When a 
statement is only qualifiedly privileged, such privilege must be 
pleaded in the answer.® When qualified privilege is established by 

t Baskett v. Crossfield, 228 S.W. 673; Tanner v. Stevenson, 138 Ky. 578, 128 S.W. 878, 
30 L.R.A. (N.S.) 200; Wertz v. Lawrence, 179 Pac. 813. 

2 Wieman v. Mabee, 45 Mich. 484. 

3 Cafferty v. Southern Tier Pub. Co., 167 N.Y.S. 413, 180 N.Y. App. Div. 45. 

4 Fitzgerald v. Young, 132 N.W. 127, 89 Neb. 693. 


5 Thompson v. Bridges et al., 273 S.W. 529, 209 Ky. 710. See also Nicholson v. 
Dillard, 73 S.E. 382, 137 Ga. 225; Henry v. Moberly, 6 Ind. App. 490, 33 N.E. 981; 
Marks v. Baker, 28 Minn. 162, 9 N.W. 678; Press Co. v. Stewart, 119 Pa. 584, 14 Atl. 51; 
Baskett v. Crossfield, 228 S.W. 673; Tanner v. Stevenson, 138 Ky. 578, 128 S.W. 878; 
30 L.R.A. (N.S.) 200; Kenney et al. v. Gurley, 208 Ala. 623, 95 So. 34, 26 A.L.R. 813; 
Bodwell v. Osgood, 15 Am. Dec. 228. 


6 Ottinger v. Ferrell et al., 287 S.W. 391. 
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the defendant, the burden of proof shifts to the plaintiff to show that 
there was actual malice. The existence of malice may be inferred in 
many cases by proof of the falsity of the charges made by the de- 
fendant.? However, falsity alone is not sufficient to prove malice. 
The defendant may in turn prove that at the time of making the 
statement complained of he had good reason to believe, or honestly 
and in good faith did believe, that it was true; the proof of falsity 
will then be insufficient to impute malice. In addition a mere mis- 
take innocently made through excusable inadvertence cannot in any 
case be evidence of malice.‘ It is not always necessary to show the 
falsity of the charge in order to prove actual malice and thus to evade 
the plea of privilege. If malice can be shown in any other way—as 
by evidence of previous ill will, hostility, threats, rivalry, other ac- 
tions, former libels or slanders, and the like, or by the violence of the 
language, or by the mode and extent of publication—the defendant 
can no longer rely on the plea of privilege.’ If malice can be proved 
or inferred, then the protection of privilege is removed and the 
burden of proof is again placed on the defendant. 


CONDITIONALLY PRIVILEGED COMMUNICATIONS BY 
OR CONCERNING TEACHERS 


The question of qualified or conditioned privilege enters into 
many cases of libel or slander which involve teachers or school of- 
ficers. In case the information is of general interest to the public or 
is necessary for its protection, publication in a newspaper will be 


t Democrat Pub. Co. v. Harvey, 181 Ky. 730, 205 S.W. 908; Kenney et al. v. Gurley, 
208 Ala. 623, 95 So. 34, 26 A.L.R. 813; Tanner v. Stevenson, 138 Ky. 578, 128 S.W. 878, 
30 L.R.A. (N.S.) 200; McClintock v. McClure, 171 Ky. 714, 188 S.W. 867; Thompson v. 
Bridges et al., 273 S.W. 529, 209 Ky. 710. 

2 Democrat Pub. Co. v. Harvey, 181 Ky. 730, 205 S.W. 908; Thompson v. Bridges et al., 
273 S.W. 529, 209 Ky. 710; Evening Post Co. v. Richardson, 113 Ky. 641, 68 S.W. 665; 
Bodwell v. Osgood, 15 Am. Dec. 228. 

3 Barry v. McCollom, 81 Conn. 293, 129 Am. St. Rep. 215, 70 Atl. 1035; Lawson v. 
Hicks, 38 Ala. 279, 81 Am. Dec. 49; Bodwell v. Osgood, 15 Am. Dec. 228; Henry v. 
Moberly, 6 Ind. App. 490, 33 N.E. 981. 

4 Kenney et al. v. Gurley, 208 Ala. 623, 95 So. 34, 26 A.L.R. 813. 

5 Kenney et al. v. Gurley, 208 Ala. 623, 95 So. 34, 26 A.L.R. 813; Tanner v. Stevenson, 
138 Ky. 578, 128 S.W. 878, 30 L.R.A. (N.S.) 200; Nicholson v. Dillard, 73 S.E. 382, 137 
Ga. 225. 
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held as privileged. However, it must be very clear that the position 
of the individual concerning whom the comments are made is one to 
which is attached sufficient public interest to justify the making of 
the statement; otherwise, such publication will not be privileged. 
Thus, publication of remarks made in an interview concerning the 
purposes of a school,? of a statement concerning the qualifications of 
a dismissed member of the law faculty of a state university,3 and of 
remarks made in an interview with a newspaper reporter by a super- 
intendent of the district schools concerning the ability and methods 
of teaching of a certain teacher‘ have all been held to be qualifiedly 
privileged. However, in a case in which a teacher in a school for the 
preparation of teachers published in a newspaper certain defamatory , 
statements concerning a student in the school, the publication was 
held not to be privileged.‘ 

In general, a communication by a member of a school board or 
other school official with reference to a teacher will be privileged pro- 
vided it is made to one who has some official interest in the statement 
made.® In the same way, a statement of a high-school principal to 
the educational department made in response to an inquiry concern- 
ing the president and school board has been held to be privileged.’ 
A statement may be made by an individual to anyone who has the 
power to remedy the wrong reported. For that reason, statements 
made by patrons of the school or others to members of the board of 
education will usually be privileged. However, in all cases care must 
be taken that no third individual hears the communication.? The 

t Press Co. v. Stewart, 119 Pa. 584, 14 Atl. 51; Clark v. McBaine et al., 252 S.W. 428; 
O’Connor v. Sill, 27 N.W. 13; Dixon v. Allen, 69 Cal. 527, 11 Pac. 179. 

2 Press Co. v. Stewart, 119 Pa. 584, 14 Atl. 51. 

3 Clark v. McBaine et al., 252 S.W. 428. 

4 O’Connor v. Sill, 27 N.W. 13. In this case one judge dissented from the opinion of 
the court. 

8 Dixon v. Allen, 69 Cal. 527, 11 Pac. 179. 

6 Barry v. McCollom, 81 Conn. 293, 129 Am. St. Rep. 215, 70 Atl. 1035; O’Connor v. 
Sill, 27 N.W. 13; Henry v. Moberly, 6 Ind. App. 490, 33 N.E. 981. 

7 Mayer v. Chamberlain, 164 N.Y.S. 806. 

8 Tanner v. Stevenson, 138 Ky. 578, 128 S.W. 878, 30 L.R.A. (N.S.) 200; Wieman v. 
Mabee, 45 Mich. 484; Bodwell v. Osgood, 15 Am. Dec. 228; Wertz v. Lawrence, 179 
Pac. 813. 

9 Fitzgerald v. Young, 132 N.W. 127, 89 Neb. 693; Barth v. Hanna, 158 Ill. App. 20. 
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mere fact that the individual who makes the statement is a school 
official or a member of a school board will not make the communica- 
tion privileged unless the person to whom the communication is 
made is also one who has some official right to the information. 

A school authority will be protected by the rule of privilege in the 
case of statements concerning pupils in the school made to the par- 
ents of the pupils.? A school authority may also claim privilege in 
making statements to other similarly interested parties—for ex- 
ample, the keepers of a boarding-house at which students are staying 
—in case the information vitally concerns them.’ 

One of the most interesting and important instances of privileged 
communication as it relates to the teacher is that of statements made 
at meetings of parent-teachers’ associations. In a case decided in 
1925 the court said: 

It is a fact judicially known that Parent-Teachers’ Associations are organized 
for the purpose of bringing the school teachers and the parents into closer co- 
operation, and for the purpose of discussing the problems of the school and its 
welfare. Hence teachers and parents are encouraged at such meetings to bring 
forward for discussion anything that will advance the interests of the school..... 
Under such circumstances a discussion of a teacher’s conduct and moral fitness, 
if made in good faith, and without actual malice, and with reasonable or prob- 
able grounds for believing them to be true, would be privileged, since it would be 
upon a subject matter in which the members of such an association would have 
a vital public, moral, and social interest as it involves their children.‘ 

t Wertz v. Lawrence, 179 Pac. 813; Fitzgerald v. Young, 132 N.W. 127, 89 Neb. 693. 


2 Kenney et al. v. Gurley, 208 Ala. 623, 95 So. 34, 26 A.L.R. 813; Baskett v. Crossfield, 
228 S.W. 673. 


3 Everest v. McKenny, 162 N.W. 277. 
4 Thompson v. Bridges et al., 273 S.W. 529, 209 Ky. 710. 
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A FIRST-GRADE VOCABULARY STUDY 


H. E. WHEELER anp EMMA A. HOWELL 
Wheeler Publishing Company, Chicago, Illinois 


THE PROBLEM 


Since the publication in 1926 of A Reading Vocabulary for the 
Primary Grades by Arthur I. Gates,’ the list of words contained 
therein has been used almost to the exclusion of all other lists by 
those who write or evaluate primary textbooks in reading and by 
those who construct curriculums. The study which is reported im 
this article was undertaken because of the following important facts 
concerning the Gates list: (1) Of the four sources of the Gates list, 
only two are primary-reading sources. (2) One of these two is an 
unpublished study of an unstated number of running words, which 
was supervised by Annie E. Moore, of Teachers College, Columbia 
University; the other is the list of J. L. Packer,? which is based on 
ten first readers now largely out of use. (3) An inspection of the 
Gates list discloses some curious inconsistencies. 

Since it was felt that the Gates list is deficient in primary-reading 
source material of a recent date, the study reported in this article 
was undertaken to determine how closely the Gates list corresponds 
with the vocabularies of ten primers and ten first readers published 
in recent series. All have original copyright dates of 1922 or later. 
The list of the series investigated in this study is as follows: 

Clara B. Baker and Edna D. Baker, Bobbs-Merrill Readers. Indianapolis, 
Indiana: Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1923 and 1924. 

Emma Miller Bolenius, The Boys’ and Girls’ Readers. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1923. 

Catherine T. Bryce and Rose Lees Hardy, Newson Readers. New York: 
Newson & Co., 1927. 


t Arthur I. Gates, A Reading Vocabulary for the Primary Grades. New York: Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 1926. 
2J. L. Packer, “The Vocabularies of Ten First Readers,” Report of the Society’s 
Committee on Silent Reading, pp. 127-44. The Twentieth Yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education, Part II. Bloomington, Illinois: Public School Pub- 
lishing Co., 1921. 
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Bessie Blackstone Coleman, Willis L. Uhl, and James Fleming Hosic, The 
Pathway to Reading. Newark, New Jersey: Silver, Burdett & Co., 1925. 

Fannie Wyche Dunn, Franklin T. Baker, and Ashley H. Thorndike, ay 
day Classics. New York: Macmillan Co., 1922. 

William H. Elson and Lura E. Runkel, Child-Library Readers. Chicago: 
Scott, Foresman & Co., 1923. 

Frank N. Freeman, Grace E: Storm, Eleanor M. Johnson, and W. C. French, 
Child-Story Readers. Chicago: Lyons & Carnahan, 1927. 

Mathilde C. Gecks, Charles E. Skinner, and John William Withers, Story 
and Study Readers. Richmond, Virginia: Johnson Publishing Co., 1928. 

Marjorie Hardy, The Child’s Own Way Series. Chicago: Wheeler Publishing 
Co., 1926. 

Mary E. Pennell and Alice M. Cusack, The Children’s Own Readers. Boston: 
Ginn & Co., 1929. 


THE METHOD OF PROCEDURE 


Each page in each book was checked. If no error was made, the 
sum of the frequencies of the words for each page must equal the 
total number of words on the page. The results were thus self- 
checking. The words, with their frequencies for each page, were 
arranged in an alphabetic list. If no error was made, the final sum 
of the frequencies must equal the total number of words in the book. 
All variants, except plurals in s, were coynted separately. The vari- 
ants were later combined in such a way that the list could be com- 
pared with the Gates list. All proper names were eliminated. As a 
matter of interest, it might be stated that the names most frequently 
used were “Jack” and “Billy.” 

The vocabularies of the ten primers with their frequencies were 
then combined into one list, as were the vocabularies of the first 
readers. The two lists were then combined. The ten primers have a 
combined vocabulary of 1,139 words. The ten first readers have a 
combined vocabulary of 2,061 words. The ten first readers in the 
Packer list have a combined vocabulary of 3,541 words; the differ- 
ence between the vocabularies in the two lists probably shows the 
centering effect of the Thorndike list published in 1921.7 

The twenty books studied in the present investigation have a 
combined vocabulary of 2,219 different words and approximately 


t Edward L. Thorndike, The Teacher’s Word Book. New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1921. 
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131,000 words of reading matter. For each word a total frequency 
was shown as well as the number of books in which it occurred. It 
was necessary to combine these two factors because it is obvious 
that a word used sixty times in ten books is far more important 
than a word used sixty times in only one book. Therefore, the raw 
frequency was multiplied by the number of books in which the 
word occurred and the product was divided by twenty. 

After this adjustment had been made, the words were arranged | 
in the order of their revised frequencies. Variants were combined, 
and the list was again arranged by frequencies, a combination of 
variants being listed under the form with the greatest frequency. 
From the resulting list the first 453 words were selected because there 
are 453 different words in the first 500 in the Gates list. The final 
list of words, the rank of each word in this study, and the rank in 
the Gates list are shown in Table I. 


THE RESULTS 


The first one hundred words in this list and the first one hundred 
words in the Gates list have sixty-eight words in common. The en- 
tire list and the first 500 (453 actual) in the Gates list have 333 
words, or 74 per cent, in common. Twenty-six per cent of the first 
five hundred words in the Gates list do not appear in this list. Of 
this number thirty-five words are not}in the first thousand words of 
this study, and eight words are not used at all in the twenty books. 
In some cases the lack of agreement between the ranks in this list 
and those in the Gates list seems to leave the impression that the 
latter are heavily weighted by considerations other than frequency. 
For instance, the word “and” in this study is fifth, but it escaped 
being second by a very narrow margin. The same word is second 
in the Packer list and carries the highest index number in Thorn- 
dike’s list. Yet this word is ranked 174 in the Gates list. Some of the 
other words with wide discrepancies are “said,” which ranks 6 in this » 
list and 145 in the Gates list; “little,” which ranks 7 in this list and 
138 in the Gates list; “will,” ranking 13 in this list and 276 in the 
Gates list; ‘‘with,” which has a rank of 25 in this list and 272 in the 
Gates list; and “then,” ranking 41 in this list and 485 in the Gates 
list. 
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TABLE I 


453 Worps Founp In TEN PRIMERS AND TEN First READERS RANKED 
ACCORDING TO THEIR FREQUENCY OF OCCURRENCE 


1930] 55 
48 54 |j bread.............] 220 158 
5 174 |j bright.......):....] 393 4376 
animals............| 281° 858 351 161 
another............| 248 680 || brother............| 428 199 
1,038 |} brown........./...] 184 286 
258 || called.............] 116 
balloon...........-| 343 659 || children........... 81 193 
DATES 613 Christmas.........| 187 221 
beautiful..........] 229 726 || coming............| 230 645 
78 || could.............. 93 330 
296 |j cried..............] 133 857 
birthday...........| 378 375 || dear...............] 209 302 
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TABLE I—Continued 
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eet Rank in i 
wae Rank Gates List Rank | Gates List 
298 586 || grandfather........| 446 672 
403 || grandmother.......| 309 430 
/-3 207 || ground............| 336 379 
frightened.........] 379 1,396 322 
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TABLE I—Continued 


Rank in 
Gates List 


224 
73 
425 
795 
2 
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Word Rook | Word Rank | Gates List q 
284 448 || nothing............| 414 921 
75 85 || opened............] 212 259 
flooked.......:..... 59 00.0) || OVERS. 286 IIo 
LOG 72 Picture............) 345 281 
504 || pulled.............} 240 453 
morning...........| 107 196 459 
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TABLE I—Continued 
i Rank i 

Word Rank | in Word Rank | 
245 209 219 149 
Fight.............. 169 287 172 483 
224 197 thank............. 143 326 
05 40 || Thanksgiving...... 323 531 
222 493 || through........... 416 587 
332 231 349 982 
something......... 218 939 320 803 
sometime.......... 358 637 306 609 
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TABLE I—Continued 


Word Rank Rank Gates List 
285 453 1,197 
a 36 360 442 
96 209 450 
went 22 369 294 
were. 61 341 79 
wheat 142 195 
when.. 78 342 536 
where. 89 201 304 
while. . 384 114 120 
white 98 12 6 


THE ARRANGEMENT OF THE GATES LIST 


The Gates list is broken up into twenty-four separate alphabetic 
lists; in three lists of five hundred words each, the words are classi- 
fied into eight parts of speech. This division greatly increases the 
chance of error in finding a word as many words have nine possible 
locations. The separation is made for the sake of a few words which 
are listed in duplicate or triplicate under different parts of speech. 

In the first five hundred words in the Gates list, forty-five words 
are repeated once, and one word appears three times. Exactly one- 
half the repeated words are given adjacent ranks as various parts of 
speech; the rest are given widely different ranks. It is, of course, 
obvious that this arrangement is arbitrary and is not based on 
actual word counts. Consequently, it is not hard to pick out some 
inconsistencies. For instance, the noun “ring”’ is ranked 334 in the 
Gates list, while the noun “bell” ranks 244. The close connection be- 
tween “‘bell’”’ and the verb “ring” is apparent; yet the verb “ring”’ 
does not occur in the entire fifteen hundred words in the Gates list. 
On the other hand, in the twenty books investigated in this study, 
the noun “ring” occurs fourteen times, the verb “ring” twenty-one 
times, and the word “ringing” nine times. Thus, it is seen that the 
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verb form is more than twice as common as the noun. Instances of 
this kind lead one to think that the division of a list into parts of 
speech, if worth doing at all, needs to wait until actual word counts 
have been made on that basis. Furthermore, it is hard to believe 
that a child will have more difficulty in recognizing a word which is 
used as more than one part of speech, such as “‘that,” than he would 
have in recognizing a word used with more than one meaning, such 
as “yard,” which may mean a unit of measure or a plot of ground. 


EVALUATING VOCABULARIES 


Persons and committees charged with evaluating the vocabu- 
laries of primary readers easily fall into the error of merely comput-, 
ing the percentage of the entire vocabulary that occurs within a 
given list. This practice ignores the fact that a child does not learn 
all the words which he meets only a few times. Words occurring in- 


frequently may serve a useful purpose without becoming part of the 


child’s permanent reading vocabulary. Therefore, a logical method 
of evaluating vocabularies is suggested in the following paragraphs. 

1. Examine the entire vocabulary to determine those words 
which, according to the list of the International Kindergarten 
Union, may not be within the child’s speaking vocabulary. 

2. Eliminate all words used less than ten times, and find the per- 
centage of the remaining words which have a high rank in estab- 
lished word lists. Comparison with the list given in this study will 
determine how well a given book prepares for the reading of other 
recent primary books. 

t Child Study Committee of the International Kindergarten Union, A Study of the - 


Vocabulary of Children before Entering the First Grade. Washington: International 
Kindergarten Union (1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W.), 1928. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF ADULT EDUCATION 
IN CHINA 


SHU-PAN WU 
Graduate Student, Stanford University 


China is not only the largest but also the most populous country 
in the world. Recent estimates give her population as 400,800,000 
and her area as 4,277,170 square miles. Her population, then, is one- 
fourth that of the whole world, and her area is one-fourth that of 
Asia and one-thirteenth of the total land in the world. Her civiliza- 
tion has a history of approximately five thousand years. She gave 
the world paper, printing, and gunpowder. She had an elaborate 
system of education as early as 2000 B.c. She had art, sculpture, 
and architecture, as well as literature, philosophy, and several re- 
- ligions. Moreover, reverence for learning and respect for teachers 
were so greatly fostered that they have become traditional through- 
out the country. After the time of Confucius, Chinese society was 
composed of four classes of people: students, farmers, laborers, and 
merchants. Of these, the students ranked first. For many centuries 
the Chinese people have worshiped “heaven, earth, ruler, parents, 
teacher’’—the five characters on their family altars. The teacher has 
been respected as much as heaven and earth, ruler, and parents. 
The pupil usually respectfully called the teacher “tutor-father,”’ 
while the teacher often regarded his pupils as his own children. This 
manner of addressing the teacher exists even today. 

In spite of the reverence for learning, there are now many millions 
of people in China—certainly more than half the population—who 
cannot read nor write. It seems surprising that such a highly civi- 
lized nation as China should have such a large percentage of il- 
literacy. Are these people stupid or lazy? The answer is that they 
are neither; they are among the most intelligent and the most 
industrious people in the world. Their illiteracy is the result of two 
' factors: first, a long despotism and, second, the complexity of the 
language. 

Until 1911 China was under the control of absolute monarchs. 
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Keeping the people in ignorance had been the policy since the estab- 
lishment of the Chinese government. The political doctrine of many 
old Chinese philosophers was, ‘“‘Let the people follow, and don’t let 
them understand.” In other words, the common people were not to 
be educated. Their only duty was to serve their monarchs with 
might and main. For the purpose of putting this policy of ignorance 
into effect, the first emperor of the Chin dynasty (255-206 B.c.) 
burned all the books that he could find and buried alive thousands 
of students. The emperors after his reign, although they called 
themselves “sponsors of education,” did not encourage people to 
study for the sake of developing themselves but for the purpose of 
helping the government to enforce despotism. The emperors al- | 
lowed the people to read only the old classics that preached the doc- 
trine of obedience to the ruler and the principle of loyalty to the 
kingdom. They selected for public office those who could pass exam- 
inations on memorized classics. Thus, education was used as a tool 
for acquiring honors and also as a means of creating a higher class in 
society. The ambitious workingman educated his sons so that they 
could rise out of his class. Moreover, the man who could read and 
write despised the manual worker; and, even though he became too 
poor to educate his sons, he did not wish them to be laborers. Thus, 
descendants of literate men were always educated, and finally a 
literate class was formed. This condition lasted until the establish- 
ment of the New Republic. 

The second factor that helps to produce a high percentage of il- 
literacy in China is the complexity of the language. It is generally 
conceded that Chinese is the most difficult language in the world. 
The difficulty is due, first, to the very nature of the language and, 
second, to literary tradition. A Chinese word is not spelled by means 
of alphabetical characters as is an English, a French, or a German 
word. A Chinese word is recorded as an individual character; that is, 
one syllable expresses a word, and one word has five or more sounds 
and several meanings. Approximately forty thousand Chinese char- 
acters are in use at the present time, and new words add to this total 
day by day. Because of the vast geographical extent of China there 
are many dialects. Although the written language is the same 
throughout the country, the spoken language varies in different 
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places, especially in the South. Even among the Cantonese there are 
groups who cannot understand each other because many dialects 
are spoken in their province, although all the dialects are called 
Cantonese. 

Literary tradition, moreover, contributes to the complexity of the 
language. By “literary tradition” is meant the fact that the written 
language is fundamentally different from the oral language, al- 
though both use the same characters (or words). A Chinese does 
not write the language which he speaks. He speaks pai-hua, or the 
simple language of the common people, but he writes the classical 
language, which has been recognized for ages as the only literary 
medium. All philosophy, literature, history, and the like have been 
written in the characters of the classical language, which differs from 
the oral language as much as vulgar Latin differs from classical 
Latin. Proficiency in writing the classical language requires a life- 
time of study. Consequently, to attain the ability to write Chinese is 
impossible for the go per cent of the Chinese people who are laborers, 
artisans, and farmers, for they are too poor or too busy to learn how 
to read and write. Their illiteracy, therefore, is the result of an 
insuperable language difficulty. 

Since the establishment of the New Republic there has prevailed 
throughout the country a conviction that democracy can be main- 
tained only by universal education. Illiterate people are not fitted 
for participation in a republican form of government, and they are 
the elements that thwart the stability and perpetuity of political 
and social institutions. From the economic point of view, the il- 
literate are inefficient and unproductive both for themselves and for 
society. Moreover, illiteracy is a badge of inferiority. For patriotic, 
economic, and humanitarian reasons, the government ought to make 
a campaign against illiteracy. The uneducated must be taught the 
minimum essentials of citizenship and good living. They must have 
an education that will stimulate ambition and train character. 

Efforts to promote education have been made since the very be- 
ginning of the New Republic. The first step was to adopt compul- 
sory education for children between six and twelve years of age. In 
1912, the first year of the republic, the ministry of education of the 
central government called a national conference of educators; and, 
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as a result, the principles adopted for public education were pub- 
lished, and plans for a school system were drawn up. On July 31, 
1915, the fourth year of the republic, a law was enacted providing 
for compulsory education, which was revised in the following year and 
was to be carried out in 1920. In the meantime, in addition to the 
law of 1915, another plan provided for compulsory education, con- 
trolled and fostered by the central government, which was to be 
applied from the largest cities to the smallest villages. The plan of 
compulsory education, however, was carried out only in the two 
provinces of Shansi and Kiangsu because the other provinces be- 
came battle-fields and there was neither time nor money to devote 
to education. 

The second step in the program for promoting education was the 
unification of the language. In 1913 the authorities in the ministry 
of education appointed a national committee for the unification of 
the language, and subsequently a series of forty phonetic symbols 
was recommended. In 1915 a small school was founded for teaching 
the new phonetic symbols. When the great advantage of using these 
symbols was recognized, the ministry of education officially estab- 
lished them, and since 1919 they have been taught in all schools in 
certain restricted areas. This fact is helping to bring about a uni- 
form spoken language. Between 1915 and 1920 was also instituted 
a program for popularizing Mandarin, the language of Peking, as 
the official—and eventually the one—national language. ‘““Man- 
darin” originally meant a magistrate in China; therefore, the lan- 
guage of the Mandarin signified the official language. Because of the 
presence of numerous dialects in various parts of the country, the 
people would have found it hard to learn the Mandarin language 
without the phonetic symbols. The symbols consist of twenty-five 
consonants and fifteen vowels, which are used to standardize the 
pronunciation of each word. By learning how to spell, therefore, the 
people also learn how to pronounce words correctly. The alphabet 
serves, moreover, to facilitate the study of Chinese and to reduce the 
complexity of the language. 

The third step in eliminating illiteracy was the simplification of 
the language. That is to say, instead of the classical language, the 
pai-hua, or the tongue of the common people, was adopted for the 
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written language. Thus, the people can write as they speak. The 
pai-hua is used in conversation by four-fifths of the total population 
of China. Only this language could be taught to the mass of the 
people. The adoption of the pai-hua as a written language is the 
result of the ““New-Time Movement,” or “Literary Renaissance” 
as it is commonly known, which took place from 1917 to 1919. The 
forty thousand characters of the written language constituted an im- 
possible barrier for the common people. Another effort is now being 
made to eliminate every nonessential character, and ultimately the 
Chinese vocabulary of forty thousand characters will be greatly re- 
duced. Since 1920 a large number of newspapers, magazines, and 
even school textbooks have been published. The public elementary 
schools are required to use textbooks written in pai-hua. 

As has been pointed out, compulsory education was planned 
especially for children between the ages of six and twelve years. The 
unification and simplification of the language were designed for the 
benefit of the whole country and not especially for the benefit of 
adults who had never learned to read and write. A special system of 
education for adults had to be evolved, and this development con- 
stituted the fourth step in the program for reducing illiteracy 
adopted by the government. During the first years of the republic 
programs for continuing the support of education, for enforcing 
popular education, and for establishing industrial education were 
made. Although public libraries, evening schools, half-time schools, 
and the like were established, the moyement for the education of 
adults did not get under way effectively until the World War, but 
it was well under way by 1925. Mr. Y. C. Yen was the originator of 
the adult-education movement, which started in France. During the 
World War the allies employed two hundred thousand Chinese 
laborers for building railroads, digging trenches, and manufacturing 
munitions; Mr. Yen, one of the Chinese students who volunteered 
for service, was put in charge of five thousand men in Boulogne. 
Most of the men under him were illiterate, and he devised a simple 
system for teaching them to read and write. Thirteen hundred char- 
acters were selected from the Chinese vocabulary, four “readers” 
were written, and a “people’s pocket dictionary” of four thousand 
words was published. 
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In 1922 Mr. Yen inaugurated the first large-scale movement for 
adult education in Changsha, the capital of Hunan Province in Cen- 
tral China. The second adult-education campaign was organized at 
Chefoo in the province of Shantung in Northern China. Because of 
the successful results of these experiments, the movement spread 
east and south, and finally a nation-wide awakening was effected. 
In 1923 the National Conference on Mass Education convened in 
Peking, which was attended by six hundred representatives from 
twenty-two provinces and special districts of China. As a result of 
this conference, the Chinese National Association for Mass Educa- 
tion was organized during 1923-24. Branches of the organization 
sprang up throughout the country, and within three years the total 
number of adult students was estimated at approximately five mil- 
lion. In age the students ranged from twelve to fifty years, the 
majority being between twelve and twenty years old. Students were 
to be found in the country and the city and even in the army. 

Because of the civil wars in China, progress in the development 
of a system of general public education was arrested. The adult- 
education movement was, nevertheless, steadily carried on and 
progressed rapidly. Its rapid development was due, first of all, to 
the great popular eagerness for education and, second, to the nation- 
wide awakening of educated men and women in China who recog- 
nized the fact that the common people are the backbone of the 
country and must be given training for citizenship. The educated 
men and women gladly volunteered to teach without remuneration. 
Other factors in promoting the rapid and easy spread of adult educa- 
tion were the availability of inexpensive textbooks and the brevity 
of the method. The books cost only three cents each, and the study 
of a reader of more than three hundred words can be completed in 
twenty-four hours. Ninety-six hours are enough for completing the 
four readers, which consist of thirteen hundred characters. Finally, 
the movement was undertaken voluntarily by the people themselves; 
the millions of men and women, of boys and girls who entered the 
schools were not forced by the government to do so but were inspired 
by their own desire to learn. 
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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


A general-language course—After a number of years of investigation and 
experimentation, E. C. Cline, principal of the Morton Senior High School, 
Richmond, Indiana, has published an introductory course on the history and 
structure of language! which is unique. Most of the books which have been pre- 
pared as introductory courses on language have resorted to the device of repro- 
ducing a little Latin, a little French, and a little German. These samples have 
been discussed more or less as they are treated in the first chapters of school 
grammars dealing with these languages. 

Mr. Cline has adopted an entirely different plan. He has borrowed from the 
science of philology such historical and comparative facts as make clear the 
nature of primitive language and the steps by which early languages have 
evolved into highly complex modern forms of speech. He has drawn on the 
history of writing, the physiology of the speech organs, the history of migra- 
tions, and the psychology of thought and expression. The result of his extended 
use of this large body of informing material is a course which will be infinitely 
more useful than the ordinary course in which a pupil studies some foreign 
language for a year or two and acquires only a very meager knowledge of the 
language itself and of the civilization to which the language belongs. 

Mr. Cline’s book is written in a style that makes it available for use in the - 
upper grades of the elementary school or in the junior high school. Teachers 
will find in the book information which will be new to many of them and useful 
in throwing light on the structure of the vernacular and on language habits. 
The book is a distinct contribution to school literature. It is attractive in its 


physical makeup and copiously illustrated. 
Cuartes H. Jupp 


The preparation of theses in education.—Ward G. Reeder’s book entitled How 
To Write a Thesis (Bloomington, Illinois: Public School Publishing Co.) deals 
primarily with the mechanics of a thesis but contains some additional treatment 
bearing on the general problem of educational research. Since Professor Reeder’s 
book was first published in 1925, a considerable number of volumes covering the 


rE. C. Cline, Your Language. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1930. Pp. xiv-+256. 
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same field have appeared, and in the successive publications one may note an 
increasing emphasis on the characteristics of research as contrasted with the 
mechanics of writing. 

The most recent volume which has come to the reviewer’s attention is a book" 
by John C. Almack, in which the treatment of the mechanics of the thesis is 
limited to a single chapter and the treatment of the characteristics of educational 
research is given major emphasis. Professor Almack opens his book with a re- 
view of the development of academic theses and research. Following this he 
devotes a series of chapters to “The Problem and Its Interpretation,” “The 
Scientific Method,” ‘The Normative Method,” “The Experimental Method,” 
“The Historical Method,” and “Minor Methods and Devices.”” The remaining 
chapters in the book deal with the use of the library, with general regulations 
covering the mechanics of writing, and with standards of educational research. 


The emphasis of the book is entirely wholesome since it directs the student’s’ 


thinking primarily toward the intellectual, as contrasted with the routine, 
aspects of research. The chapter on “The Scientific Method” gives a discussion 
which should do much to dissuade the student from thinking of the preparation 
of a thesis as a formal exercise which is remote from any practical value or from 
the application of the ordinary rules of common sense. The following statement 
by Professor Almack is worth careful study by that fairly large group of stu- 
dents who fail to see the genuineness of the processes of research. 

Fundamentally, the method of science is the method of common sense. The pro- 
cedure of the learned astronomer to determine the position of some remote star differs 
in no essential way from that of a repair man locating a puncture in an inner tube. The 
differences between the methods of the professional scientist and the practical mechanic 
are limited to such accidental phases of their work as the complexity of their respective 
calculations, the elaborateness of their apparatus, and the accuracy of their observa- 
tions. They use identical methods. They investigate. Neither attempts to solve his 
problems by consulting authorities or by guessing [p. 58]. 

The classification of methods of research is a difficult matter, and there may 
be readers who will not agree with the three general classes into which Professor 
Almack groups all research. For purposes of treatment his classification is con- 
venient, although the reviewer doubts whether it will stand the severe test of 
logical analysis. Furthermore, there would be a considerable degree of over- 
lapping between the normative method and the experimental method since the 
latter might well involve the former. Again, in a discussion of minor methods 
and devices it is difficult to make a clear analysis which differentiates between 
methods and techniques. However, the matter of classification of methods is a 
minor item compared with the mastery of whatever methods may be required 
for the discovery of truth. 

The chapter on “The Mechanics of Thesis Writing” will have a somewhat 
limited use because institutional standards differ and because the standards 


tJohn C. Almack, Research and Thesis Writing. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1930. Pp. xviii+310. $2.40. 
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published in various treatments of educational research differ one from the 
other. It should be added, however, that the treatment in the book under re- 
view has avoided many of the details on which there are common differences of 
opinion. 

The last chapter of the book, which deals with “Standards of Research in 
Thesis Writing,’ is a useful chapter, but it involves a certain danger of procedure 
which should not be overlooked. If one attempts to judge a thesis by a schedule 
or score card such as is given on page 289, he profits from a comprehensive evalu- 
ation of the product which may prevent his evaluating the thesis in terms of a 
single consideration. On the other hand, there is no aspect of education where 
the use of standards or score cards must be accompanied with greater caution 
than here, since the very essence of research is the process of seeing relationships 
which lead to the discovery of truths, and this process is the most difficult of all 
to evaluate in any standardized fashion. It would certainly be unfortunate if 
the preparation of a thesis in education should ever be conceived to be a routine 
job following set rules of procedure and eventuating in a product which would 
be evaluated by a formal check list. This concept of educational research would 
undoubtedly popularize it and place it within the reach of a host of students, 
but such a concept might also result in submerging the outstanding contribu- 
tions of the specialized scientific student under the routine products of those 
who do not have the necessary intellectual insight to discover new relationships. 
Quantity production has many fields of application, but certainly research is 
not one of them. 

Professor Almack’s book will be of real value to the profession if it is used 
intelligently, but the danger of its being used—together with other books of its 
type—in attempts to make research workers of persons who have no intellectual 
equipment for such undertakings is likely to become altogether too real in the . 
field of education. However, such an outcome will not be the result of the type 
of book written by Professor Almack but will be caused by the lack of intelli- 


gence in using the book for legitimate purposes. 
G. T. BuSWELL 


A new method of presenting educational psychology—Educational psychology 
is a relatively new study and as such has received no small amount of criticism, 
both the textbooks used and the methods of presentation having received their 
share. In the past most textbooks used in courses in educational psychology 
have presented material for the student to absorb and store away for future use. 
A sound psychological principle that should govern the presentation of material 
to be learned is that “the activity is in the learner” (p. v). A new book: designed 
for use as a syllabus in courses in educational psychology has recently been pub- 
lished, in which the authors have attempted to depart from the conventional 
method of presentation. This book differs radically from the type of textbook 


Goodwin Watson and Ralph B. Spence, Educational Problems for Psychological 
Study. New York: Macmillan Co., 1930. Pp. xii+352. $1.80. 
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used in the past in that concrete experiences covering a wide variety of life- 
situations are presented in such a form as to emphasize the psychological prin- 
ciples under discussion. An attempt has been made to present the material in 
such a way that “the learner is to feel a need, formulate the problem, seek an- 
swers, organize data, and test hypotheses” (p. v). 

Divisions of the book treat different phases of educational psychology, and 
several cases are presented to illustrate each topic. Although many of the cases 
are excellent for the purpose at hand, some are, at best, inconsequential. After 
each statement of a case a series of questions is propounded, the text offering no 
direct solution to the problems presented. The questions are designed to cause 
the student to go through those mental processes which are necessary for the 
learning of the subject. Questions of this type are difficult to formulate, and it 
is evident that the authors have not been entirely successful in their purpose. 

It is well that the Introduction provides adequate instruction for both the 
teacher and the student in the use of the book because the method of presenta-" 
tion used is an innovation and, as such, is perhaps unfamiliar to many teachers 
and students. 

A textbook that assumes student initiative must indicate where guiding 
principles to aid in the solution of the problems presented may be found. Pro- 
vision for such assistance is found in the excellent bibliography that follows 
each chapter. Some reference material is also provided in the Appendix. 

It is not always easy to determine the material which justly belongs in a 
course in educational psychology, and some of the cases presented might be 
considered as belonging more specifically to other fields. Perhaps the factor 
which will have the most influence in determining the effectiveness of this book 
is the degree of skill which the instructor exhibits in leading the classroom dis- 
cussion provoked by the problems. 

Many textbooks designed for use in classes taught by the lecture method are 
available, but the teacher who uses or desires to use the discussion method of 
presentation finds that material is less plentiful. This new book will undoubted- 
ly help to supply a need in the teaching of educational psychology. 

LEonarp C. Lunp 


A study in curriculum construction —The wave of enthusiasm for curriculum 
construction and reconstruction which spread over the United States soon after 
1922 seems to have reached high tide a year or so ago and is now on the wane. 
Not all the studies which were begun while the enthusiasm was on the increase 
or at its peak were completed before the waters began to recede. One of the 
studies which were late in appearing lies within the field of civic education and 
is published as one of the Longmans’ Education Series. 

The keynote of Professor Peters’ book is “integration”; integration of the 
long lists of specific educational objectives that have recently been drawn up 


t Charles Clinton Peters, Objectives and Procedures in Civic Education. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1930. Pp. viii+-302. 
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and the efforts of practical school people to reconstruct their curriculums in 
harmony with current social needs. In speaking of his study as a whole, the 
author says, “It presents ‘blue prints’ for citizenship and democracy containing 
nearly four hundred specific objectives, and attempts to show in detail how 
these may be worked into teaching programs” (p. v). Professor Peters uses the 
word “citizenship” to refer only to the management of the affairs of the state 
and the term “civic education” to refer to but one area of education, the other 
co-ordinate areas being education for personal culture, education for health, 
education for vocation, education for domestic relations, and education for 
morality. It is the author’s feeling that a book similar to the one he has pro- 
duced in the area of civic education could and should be produced in each of the 
other five areas named. 

Chapters i and ii are devoted to a general and philosophical discussion of 
such subjects as the meaning of education and the problems of citizenship and 
democracy. These chapters contain nothing that has not already been said a 
number of times. Chapter iii attempts to apply the philosophy of education 
presented in chapters i and ii. This chapter treats in more or less detail such 
topics as secular interest in public affairs, combating provincialism, developing 
patriotism, developing initiative, training future citizens in a technique for 
judging the merits of political proposals, and preparing citizens for better utiliza- 
tion of the courts. 

The chief contribution to educational objectives that the book has to offer is 
found in chapter iv in which the “Blue Print of an Optimum Citizen” appears. 
This “blue print” is made up of brief statements of the objectives of education 
for citizenship and is the result obtained from the telescoping of over a thousand 
separate studies made by Professor Peters’ students at Ohio Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, the University of Kansas, and the University of California. In connec- 
tion with the objectives thus found, the author suggests possible means and oc- 
casions for training in the attainment of each objective and comments briefly 
on methods of procedure for use in classroom situations. All this material is 
presented in tabular form and extends over forty-two of the forty-six pages in 
chapter iv. 

Chapters v and vi are concerned with the psychological objectives of educa- 
tion for citizenship and various means of civic education in the school. The dis- 
cussion in these two chapters is both trite and traditional—traditional in the 
sense that the subject matter is old, and trite in the sense that it does not go 
beyond what has already been said a number of times. 

Sixty-four pages are devoted to a discussion of the contribution of a number 
of school subjects to civic education. Special chapters are given to the considera- 
tion of history and the social sciences, to English, and to geography. Other 
high-school studies—such as foreign languages, music, science, home economics, 
mathematics, and vocational subjects—are all treated briefly in one chapter. 
These pages contain evidence that the author is on unfamiliar ground. For 
example, on page 159 ‘‘Problems of Democracy” is referred to as a “fairly sys- 
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tematic course in political science.”” On page 161 such items as “Moral Reform,” 
“Territories,” “Suffrage,” “Postal System,” and “Health” are given as topics 
that pupils should study in a course in economics. The discussion relating to the 
contribution of geography to civic education entirely ignores the new concept of 
geography found in most current discussions of the subject. 

The last three chapters of the book are devoted to civic education at the vari- 
ous grade levels, agencies for the civic education of adults, and education for 
industrial and social democracy. The last of these three chapters rises a little 
above the other two. In it are found more “blue prints,” one of which lists the 
dangers involved in industrial democracy and another the requirements for suc- 
cessful industrial democracy. Both of these “blue prints” were built up from 
objective data. The suggestions they contain are full of fruitful possibilities. 

The picture portrayed in the book as a whole is one with five of six parts 
missing. The missing five parts are the areas of education that Professor Peters 
makes no attempt to treat. If these areas are as prolific in producing educational 
objectives as the area treated in this book, the curriculum-maker will have at his 
disposal twenty-four hundred specific objectives when all the areas have been 


thoroughly cultivated. 
R. M. Tryon 


The personnel of students in teachers’ colleges—Since 1911, when Coffman 
analyzed the social composition of the teaching population, various studies have 
been made of the teachers in certain states by means of analyses of the personnel 
of the students in teachers’ colleges. In 1929 Moffett conducted a study of the 
student personnel of fifteen representative teachers’ colleges in order to present 
a picture of the student preparing for the teaching profession in the United 
States. The data obtained from this study are presented in The Social Back- 
ground and Activities of Teachers College Students.* 

Moffett makes observations on the student personnel from several points of 
view. The findings with regard to the social background of the students reveal that 
“the prospective teacher is a good representative of the middle class of American 
society. She comes from the background and has had the experience which 
makes her a compeer of an American citizen who is slightly above the average” 
(p. 38). The social background of the student is considered important in rela- 
tion to the construction of the college plant, the social life of the college, and the 
general cultural and social conditions of the town in which the college is located. 

The personal and extra-curriculum activities of students in teachers’ colleges 
are also considered by Moffett. The data given relative to the thirty-seven 
types of organizations considered as extra-curriculum activities show conclusive- 
ly that leadership and active membership in such organizations are concentrated 
among a few students. An attempt is also made in this portion of the study to 


t M’Ledge Moffett, The Social Background and Activities of Teachers College Students. 
Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 375. New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1929. Pp. vi+134. $1.50. 
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determine the inter-relation of certain desirable professional characteristics and 
the activities of the students. 

The Appendix contains many valuable tables, charts, and samples of the 
forms used in collecting the data. The five-page bibliography makes an exceed- 
ingly valuable addition to the study and includes references on many aspects of 


the subject. 
Rutu Cope 


Guide to children’s reading.—A new volume’ has appeared in the series spon- 
sored jointly by the Institute of Character Research, University of Iowa, and by 
the Institute of Social and Religious Research, New York City. This book is a 
companion volume to Fairy Tale, Myth, and Legend (A Guide to Books for 
Character, Volume I) by the same author, assisted by Frank K. Shuttleworth 
and others, which was published in 1928. The new volume meets the challenge 
offered by the current wide reading of fiction and by the granted influence of 
' fiction on morals to turn this interest and influence into cultural channels 
through the proper selection of reading materials. 

The authors present a list of the best books of fiction, exclusive of the short 
story, for children in Grades I-IX. The list is commendably different from usual 
book lists in that the citations of the books are annotated both as to grade place- 
ment and rank of excellence and as to the type of moral influence exerted by the 
story. The character-training value of any book is designated by a list of the 
life-situations and attendant moral attitudes which are portrayed by the story. 
For example, under the title Lorna Doone (p. 242) the situations and attitudes 
listed are “Self (strength, simplicity, integrity, steadfastness) ,” “Family (devo- 
tion, sympathy, affection),” and “Others (unselfishness, frankness).” The situa- 
tions in this story and similar stories would presumably exert a wholesome, and 
possibly a remedial, influence on children. 

A second noteworthy digression from the usual procedure in making lists of 
readings is the careful control exercised in determining judgments as to the ex- 
cellence, moral value, and grade placement of any selection. Each book was 
independently read and judged by three readers well trained in literary criticism 
and the psychology of childhood. Periodic statistical checks were made on all 
readers to determine the extent of agreement; the readers’ judgments were 
weighted to make them comparable; and special study was made of all material 
showing any wide disagreement. Correlations of the readers’ judgments and 
correlations of the ranks and grade placements given books in school- and city- 
library lists of recommended reading with the ranks and grade placements of 
the same books by the readers showed high coefficients of reliability. 

As a corollary to the purpose of supplying a guide to beneficial reading for 
children, in the chapter “Understanding Children through Fiction” the authors 
point out the possibilities that fiction offers for meeting the growing demand on 
the part of parents, teachers, and group leaders for specific materials on the 


t Edwin Diller Starbuck and Others, Fiction. A Guide to Books for Character, Vol- 
ume II. New York: Macmillan Co., 1930. Pp. x+580. $2.50. 
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nature of the child and his needs. Under the headings “Reminiscences of Child- 
hood,” “Revelations of Child Nature,’ and “The Problem-Story of Child De- 
velopment,” reference is made to books in the children’s reading list which will 
disclose to the adult the universal heart and mind of childhood, the proper rela- 
tion between children and adults, and problems in child development. 

The complete reading list of 663 titles is presented in usable form in the sec- 
ond part of the volume. For facility in use the complete list is catalogued under 
six classifications: school grade, life-situations, attitudes, subject matter, title, 
and author. The list by school grades includes under each title the rank of ex- 
cellence, the possible grade range, a summary of the story, the life-situations 
and attitudes involved, an indication of the subject matter, the editions pro- 
curable, and the names of author and publisher. In the other five lists the books 
are classified under the appropriate headings, and references are made to the 
first list for complete information concerning any book. 

For those who need to select fiction for children from the maze of available* 
material, this volume appears to have disentangled quality from quantity. In 
many problems of home and school the book should be a valuable aid. 

R. L. Lyman 


Greek classics for children—Pupils in the upper grades will find interesting 
supplementary reading material in a collection of stories of ancient Greecet by 
Marjorie Quennell and C. H. B. Quennell. The first three chapters of the book, 
which include about three-fourths of the total number of pages, give in simple 
language the stories of the Argonauts, the J/iad, and the Odyssey. These stories 
are not abbreviated translations. The original stories are retold in such a way 
that the pupil not only becomes acquainted with the interesting adventures of 
the ancient heroes but also obtains a great deal of supplementary information 
relating to Greek customs and Greek life. The book is intended not to take the 
place of the complete translations of the original classics but to serve as an in- 
troduction to the study of Greek life. The authors have had in mind primarily 
children of average intelligence rather than those of superior ability, their pur- 
pose being to arouse interest in the contributions of ancient Greece to our civili- 
zation. Chapter iv, which is entitled “Everyday Things,” presents an interest- 
ing body of information relating to a variety of aspects of Greek life—for ex- 
ample, clothing, arms, fighting, ship-building, chariots, houses, games, gods and 
goddesses, and holy days. 

The book is indexed and is provided with supplementary bibliographies lead- 
ing to more complete information on any topic which the pupil may wish to 
investigate further. The authors have drawn their materials from archaeological 
discoveries as well as from myths and legends. The seventy-three illustrations 
add much to the attractiveness of the book. Teachers of the upper grades will 
find the book a valuable addition to the list of supplementary reading books. 


* Marjorie Quennell and C. H. B. Quennell, Everyday Life in Homeric Greece. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1930. Pp. xviii+-194. $2.50. 
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The development and welfare of children—The publications in the field of 
child study have shown a steady drift from the more or less unscientific material 
published during the nineties to publications which are based primarily on 
scientific investigations in the clinic and the laboratory. The adjustment of the 
school to the various levels of maturity of children demands as thorough a 
knowledge as possible of their growth changes from age to age. A book! by 
Annie Dolman Inskeep presents a rather comprehensive body of material relat- 
ing to this adjustment of the school to the child. 

The greater part of the book deals with factors of physical growth and in 
certain cases with the hygiene of growth. The author opens her book with a 
review and discussion of the material relating to the various general aspects of 
physical growth and leads from this general discussion to more specific treat- 
ments of the growth of the teeth, of the brain, of the skeleton, and of the hygiene 
of the eyes and ears. The latter part of the book is devoted to a discussion of 
mental changes, chapters being given to “The Development of Mind,” “The 
Measurement of Intelligence,” “The Child and His Emotional Health,” and 
“Mental Hygiene and the School.’ There is also a treatment of the adolescent 
changes, which are considered in both their physical and their social aspects. 

The book will be most suitable for use with undergraduate classes unless it is 
used as a skeleton outline to be supplemented by much source material. The 
reader occasionally finds uncritical statements which need considerable elabora- 
tion. For example, adolescence is defined as “‘a period of time which, in modern 
usage, starts at puberty and ends for females at from eighteen to twenty-one 
years, for males at twenty-one” (p. 147). In the chapter dealing with the growth 
of the brain undue importance is attached to the size of the brain with respect to 
the significance of this aspect of brain development. In the Appendix are given 
brief descriptions of behavioristic psychology; the Gestalt-theorie; and the work 
of Freud, Jung, and Adler; and a very brief statement regarding psychoanalysis. 

The author has included a large amount of concrete data to provide a basis 
for her discussion and has also used good illustrative material throughout the 
book. Any teacher of educational psychology or school hygiene will find it well 


worth while to examine this book. 
G. T. BuSWELL 
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Co., 1930. Pp. 60+xxix. $0.48. 

McDapg, James E., and Lone, IsaBELLE. Individual Lessons in U.S. History. 
Chicago: Plymouth Press. 

Mary ESTELLE, S1stER. The Marywood Readers: Tom and Ruth (Pre-Primer), 
pp. 44, $0.28; Tom and Ruth Stories (Primer), pp. iv-+122, $0.60; Friends of 
Ours (First Reader), pp. iv-+138, $0.64. New York: Macmillan Co., 1930. 

New Narratives. Compiled and Edited by Blanche Colton Williams. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co., 1930. Pp. xii+366. $1.00. 

Nipa, Wi111AM L., and WEBB, Victor L. Our Country Past and Present: A 
Unified Course in the History and the Geography of the United States for 
Elementary Schools. Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co., 1930. Pp. viiit+394. 
$1.96. 

ScuaaFr, Witi1AM L. Progressive Business Arithmetic: An Introductory Course. 
Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1930. Pp. viiit+440. $1.44. 

The Wonder Road: Book Two, Enchanted Paths, pp. viiit-210, $1.80; Book 
Three, Far Horizons, pp. x+266, $1.80. Fairy Tales Selected by Edwin Dil- 
ler Starbuck and Frank K. Shuttleworth and Others. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1930. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES OFFICE OF EDUCATION 
AND OTHER MATERIAL IN PAMPHLET FORM 

AttHAus, Cart B. The Trend of School Taxes in Kansas. Bulletin of the Uni- 
versity of Kansas, Volume 31, Number 7. Lawrence, Kansas: University 
Extension Division and School of Education, University of Kansas, 1930. 
Pp. 36. 

Annual Report of the General Education Board, 1928-1929. New York: General 
Education Board, 1930. Pp. xvi+114. ; 
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Cruise, Peart G. Kindergarten Service. Contributions to Education, No. 9. 

- Kansas State Teachers College of Hays Bulletin, Vol. XTX, No. 7. Hays, 
Kansas: Kansas State Teachers College of Hays, 1929. Pp. 60. 

DeEBusk, BurcHARD Woopson. The Persistence of Language Errors Among 
School Children. University of Oregon Education Series, Vol. 2, No. 4. Eu- 
gene, Oregon: University of Oregon Press, 1930. Pp. 71-92. $0.50. 

Hurraker, C. L. Neglected Aspects of Common School Costs in Oregon. Uni- 
versity of Oregon Education Series, Vol. 2, No. 3. Eugene, Oregon: Univer- 
sity of Oregon Press, 1930. Pp. 45-68. $0.50. 

Locan, Conrap T., and Parks, CARRIE BELLE. Literary Background Tests: 
Preliminary Section. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1930. 

Presson, JoHN M., under the direction of LERoy A. Kine. Presson Biology 
Test. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World Book Co., 1930. 

Recent issues of the Office of Education: 

Bulletin No. 1, 1930—Educational Directory: 1930. 

Bulletin No. 3, 1930—Statistical Summary of Education, 1927-1928 by Frank 
M. Phillips. 

Bulletin No. 4, 1930—Record of Current Educational Publications Comprising 
Publications Received by the Office of Education October-December, 1929. 

SURVEY COMMITTEE OF THE Boston Pusiic Scuoots. Report of Certain Phases 
of the Boston School System. Boston: Boston Public Schools, 1930. Pp. 308. 


MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS 


BLuEMEL, C.S. Mental Aspects of Stammering. Baltimore: Williams & Wilkins 
Co., 1930. Pp. x+152. $2.50. 

Hirtas, Marjorie. Tap Dancing: Fourteen Routines with Descriptions and 
References to Appropriate Music. New York: A. S. Barnes & Co., 1930. 
Pp. x+30. $1.00. 

John Dewey: The Man and His Philosophy. Addresses Delivered in New York 
in Celebration of His Seventieth Birthday. Cambridge, Massachusetts: Har- 
vard University Press, 1930. Pp. viii+182. 

LANE, RoBErt Hitt. A Work Book for Principals and Supervisors. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1930. Pp. viiit+-264. $1.00. 

LosIncIER, EvizABETH MILLER, and LoBINcIER, JoHN LESLIE. Educating for 
Peace. Boston: Pilgrim Press, :930. Pp. 216. $2.00. 

Macponatp, Marion E. Pricivus Statistics for Teachers: A Text and Work 
Book. New York: Macmillan Co., 1930. Pp. x+176. $1.60. 

REEDER, WarD G. How To Write a Thesis. Bloomington, Illinois: Public 
School Publishing Co., 1930 (revised). Pp. x+216. 

SELDEN, ExizABeTH. Elements of the Free Dance. New York: A.S. Barnes & 
Co., 1930. Pp. xvi+164. $1.50. 
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